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| AMERICAN COTTON SALES 

A changed business outlook ... ¢ R é 

abroad . . . more farm >. 4 DUAL LY DEC INING 
subsidies .. . coming relief fight. | 
downward re- | 


but real, 
Mision in 1939 recovery prospects is being 
made by the Government’s appraisers. 

The outlook is for: No slump but, like- 
wise, not the expected substantial rise in 
business activity; a rather slow second quar- 
rer, sustained by peak Government spending ; 
, second half heavily dependent on private 
investment and spending. 

Gains thus far made can largely be held 
for nany months; questioning concerns the 
chance of a later upward push from private 
spending. War fears and the depressing ef- 
fect of uncertainty already are influencing 
industrial orders and trade. (See Newsgram, 


1922 -1932 
CROP YEARS 


\ 


— 


Page 3.) 

The industrial production index now at 

98 per cent of the 1923-25 average, once Re . 
scheduled to average between 104 and 108 ote 


for the year, now is projected nearer the 
lower figure. 


A failure of recovery to push forward 
vigorously would mean: No important ap- i 
proach to the goal of an 80-billion national = 


income; continued large-scale unemploy- 
ment: a persistent and expensive relief prob- 
lem; more budget troubles; more farm trou- 
bles. 

President Roosevelt has. no plans geared 
to any situation but that of recovery. Heav- 
‘jest official thinking on the future is being 
done by the Federal Reserve Board. (See 
Newsgram, Page 14.) 


Odds continue to lie against a general, full- 
dress war on the European western front. 


The technique of the totalitarians is to 
whittle away at strategic objectives—Ger- 
many in Eastern Europe; Italy in the Medi- 
terranean region; Japan in the Far East. 


Albania is a move for strategic purposes, 
to bottle the Adriatic, hem in Yugoslavia, cow 
Greece and lay a base for Southeastward pen- 
etration, 


Far-flung British and French Empires, as 
well as the Dutch Empire—all difficult of de- 
fense—gradually are being maneuvered into 
dangerous insecurity. The dictators will try 
to avoid general war in making their chess- 
board moves, 


Problems at home promise to grow more 
complicated. 


Farm problem. Bigger subsidies are the 
only answer Congress has to low commodity 
prices and narrow markets. An export sub- 
sidy total of 150 million and an income sub- 
sidy of 250 million stand better than a 50-50 
chance of being added to existing soil con- 
servation subsidies of half a billion. No 
thought is being given to revenue sources to 
false the money. 

Neutrality. The issue, boiled down, is this: 
Should the President have discretion in ap- 
plying trade restrictions in time of war, 
through power to discriminate against an ag- 
gfessor; or, should the terms of any neu- 
trality law apply indiscriminately to all bel- 
ligerents? The Senate is cool’to granting 
discretion to the Chief Executive,: with 
chances on the side of no new legislation. 
Cash-and- -carry provisions of the existing 
law ex pire May 1. 

Reciprocal trade. The trend definitely is 
‘way trom a return to freer world trade. 
This country now is joining the race toward 
Controlled foreign trade with political loans 


lars will tide over WPA until July 1 with 


little reduction in work forces. Real fight- 
ing impends over determination of relief pol- 
ty for the next fiscal year and over an ap- 
Propriation to carry out that policy. At issue 
Will be a formula for distributing funds with 
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Cotton Exports Lowest in Half Century: 
New. Plans for Meeting A National Crisis 


ALES of American cotton in foreign markets 4 rise to the moves now planned. That situation ¢ 


are at the lowest level in more than 50 
vears. 

Not since the 1880s has the American South 
found an outlet abroad for fewer than 4 million 
bales of its principal product.’ The estimate 
now is that for the 1938 crop year that ends 
in August, 1939, the South will have sold barely 
3.8 million bales. 

This fact is back of the sudden display of 
interest by the White House and by Congress 
in the declining state of the foreign market for 
American cotton. 

Reason for that interest is found in the fact 
that 10 million individuals in the South are de- 
pendent for a livelihood on that product. Fur- 
ther reason is found in the fact that normally 
the rest of the world has consumed more than 
one-half of the total American cotton crop and 
in‘that way has provided a living for more than 
5 million people in the Southern States. 

What has been going on in cotton is graph- 
ically portrayed by the pietogram above. 


THE TREND OF EXPORTS 


In the 10 years between 1922 and 19382, aver- 
age annual exports of cotton amounted to 
more than 8 million bales, while domestic con- 
sumption was only slightly larger than 6 million 
bales. In the crop year 1933 exports were 1.3 
million bales. By the 1937 crop year they had 
fallen to about 5.6 million bales and in the 
present crop year are estimated at 3.8 million 
bales. Domestic consumption has held some- 
what above 6 million bales. 

Back of those figures is the ‘real story of 
what has happened to the markets that once 


country on next August 1 will have about 14.5 
million bales of cotton on hand from past crops 
in addition to an estimated 12 million bales to 
be grown in 1939. Of this old cotton the Gov- 
ernment holds 11.5 million bales, on which it 


is accentuated by the fact that the cash in- 
come from cotton, supplemented by Govern- 


ment payments, is running about 20 per cent 
below the income back in the period from 1910 
to 1914, while the price of things that cotton 
farmers buy averages nearly 30 per cent higher 
than in that period. At the same time more 
individuals in the South depend on cotton for 
a living than depended in the pre-war years. 

There are these further facts that draw 
White House and Congressional attention. 

The decline in the foreign market for cotton 
between 1933 and 1937 occurred in five coun- 
tries: Germany, Japan, Russia, China and 
Spain. Purchases of those nations fell more 
than 2 million bales, with Germany accounting 
for a one-million-bale loss. In each case there 
was a special reason for the lost markets. 


Germany lacked dollars and offered to barter 
for American cotton but was turned down 
Japan went ta war with China and had to 
skimp. Russia and China grew more of their 
own cotton. Spain was at war and cut pur- 
chases. 
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Question of the Week: 


In the past year the further loss of cotton 
markets has occurred principally in four coun- 
tries: England, France, Germany and Italy. 
During the first eight months of this crop year, 
England reduced her purchases by more than 
one million bales. France cut her purchases 
by 350 thousand bales and Germany by a like 
amount. Italy made a cut of nearly 200 thou- 
sand bales. The British reduction is attributed 
to bargaining for better prices and to the fact 


that the British textile industry is losing im- 


portant markets with the result that consump- 
tion is lower. 


The decline in production and sale of Ameri- 
can cotton is accompanied by an increase in the 
production and foreign sale of foreign cotton. 

Principal increases in foreign production are 
in Brazil, with a threefold increase in acreage; 
in China, with a 50 per cent increase; in Russia, 
with an increase of more than 200 per cent, 


and in minor producing countries with a nearly » 


100 per cent increase. The production of Russia, 
of China and of minor producing countries is 
going into home use and not into foreign mar- 
kets. Brazilian production is largely displacing 
American cotton in the German market. Of the 
million-bale loss, the Germans are making up 
about 400 thousand bales with Brazilian cotton 
and are using substitute fibers, such as artificial 
wool and rayon, for the other 600 thousand 
bales. 


PROPOSED SOLUTIONS 


The question now is: What should the Uni- 
ted States do to regain lost markets? 


President Roosevelt and Henry Wallace, Sec- 


A group of cotton belt Senators is suggesting 
that the peg be withdrawn from the domestic 
price of cotton and that cotton be allowed to 
fall to any level that may be needed to get 
business. Farm income, in the meantime, would 
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March the News 


Neutrality legislation . . . Man- 
chukuo exports... The TVA report 
. . . Moves to aid small business. 


AS ANOTHER example of European ag- 
gression unfolds in the Italian attack on 
Albania, America considers what its role is 
to be in the event of international conflict 
more directly affecting American interests. 

Hearings by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on the variety of proposals which 
have been submitted at this session for 
amendment of the Neutrality Act opened 
April 5 with the testimony of former Secre- 
tary of State Henry L. Stimson and Bernard 
Baruch, New York financier. 

Mr. Baruch championed the neutrality pro- 
gram sponsored by Senator Pittman, Chair- 
man of the Committee, namely, to make our 
goods and supplies available to all belliger- 
ents under the “cash-and-carry plan.” 


DISCRETION FOR PRESIDENT 


Mr. Stimson advocated amending the Neu- 
trality Act to give the President broad dis- 
cretion in developing this country’s policy in 
time of war. | 
_ Meanwhile, another declaration in regard 
to recent developments’in Europe was made 
public when the State Department, in con- 
nection with the conclusion of the Turkish- 
American trade agreement, issued a procla- 
mation of President Roosevelt declaring Slo- 
vakia to be under German administration. 

Establishment of normal relations with 
General Franco’s Government in Spain was 


last year may mean that Japan is not discrim- 
inating against American trade, declared that 
the increase in exports is due primarily to 
purchase of war materials. 

The Joint Congressional Committee which 
has been investigating TVA during the past 
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lars, in addition to an export subsidy. of about 


AS 


April 10, 1939 


The United States News 


—Underwood & Underwood 
FARM AID PLANNERS 
Rep. Marvin Jones (left), Chairman of the House 
Agriculture Committee, and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry Wallace deep in plans to promote 
some program which will blast the export bottle- 
neck facing American farmers. 
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New 


BIGGER, BETTER 
FARM SUBSIDIES 


A rising record of farm subsidies. 
Latest ideas for increasing income. 
Solving the farm problem. 


NE formula is offered in Congress for treat- 

ing the latest troubles of American agri- 

culture. That formula is the simple one of sub- 
sidies and then more subsidies. 

President Roosevelt, in January, put agricul- 
ture down for one principal subsidy when shap- 
ing his budget. This was a subsidy of 500 mil- ‘ 
lion dollars for soil conservation payments. 

Now the following additional subsidies are pro- 
posed to Congress by a group of corn belt, dairy 
belt and wheat belt Senators—and with the 
tacit support of some cotton belt Senators: 

1. A new appropriation of $150,000,000 to sub- 
sidize the export of wheat and cotton and lard 
and to subsidize the distribution of surplus dairy 
products and fruits and vegetables at home. 
This is in addition to one-third of the customs 
receipts—about 100 million dollars now available 
for that purpose. 

2. A new appropriation of 250 million dollars - 
to subsidize the incomes of individual farmers 
as a means of assuring them a nearer approach 
to a “parity income.” 


Total of 400 Millions 


Above Budget Estimates 


Combined, these two proposed subsidies, which 
are described as acceptable to the President, call 
for expenditures of 400 million dollars beyond 
the January budget estimates. No plan is offered 
for raising funds through taxation to meet the 
added cost. 

Representatives of the Administration assert 
that this total of new subsidies may be reduced 
to 300 million, as an economy gesture, and then 
approved if the cotton belt cooperates with rep- 
resentatives of other regions. If the cotton belt 
balks, the new subsidy ideas may fade, with 
group interests resulting in a stalemate. The 
possible clash is over Mr. Roosevelt’s plan to fi- 
nance the export cotton—a plan that is meeting 
opposition from important Southern interests. 

But, as it looks at this time to interested of- 
ficials, the 1939 line-up of farm subsidies is go- 
ing to look about like this: 

1. A soil conservation subsidy of 500 million 
dollars. 

2. A “parity income” subsidy of from 150 to 
250 million dollars. 

3. An export subsidy of about 100 million dol- 


25 million dollars from customs receipts. 

4. A subsidy of domestic consumption through 
surplus disposal among low income groups fi- 
nanced by funds of about 50 million dollars and 
customs receipts of about 75 millions. In this 
subsidy would be the coming experiment in fi- 
nancing the disposal of surplus through the ex- 
isting retail distribution machinery. Involved 
is a subsidy to merchants as well as to farmers 
and unemployed. 


Price-Fixing Loans 
On Farm Products 


5. An indirect subsidy through the fixing of 
important farm prices through use of Govern- 
ment loans. About 650 million dollars in these 
loans now are tied up in cotton along with other 
millions in wheat and corn. 

6. A wide variety of subsidies through the 
Farm Security Administration with its grants to 
destitute farmers, its subsistence homesteads and 
its loans and grants to help farm tenants become 
farm owners. 

Together, these subsidies for agriculture total 

far more than one billion dollars a year. A rec- 
ord of experience over the years since 1929 shows 
that farm subsidies tend to increase year by year 
and to cover a wider range. 
_ Farm groups contend that their subsidies 
merely help to offset the subsidies that industry 
gets through its tariff protection, its Government 
contracts, its support of industrial workers by 
use of WPA, and its other Government aids. 

Point is being made of the fact that the revival 
.of export subsidies for farm products represents 
a return to the principles of the McNary-Haugen 
plan and the export debenture plans of farm aid 
that were supported during the 1920s by organ- 
ized farmers and that were approved by Con- 
gréss Only to meet Executive. veto. 
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A New Cabinet Shuffle?...Logrolling vs. Economy... 


Recovery Outlook... Split on Business “Appeasement 


President Roosevelt is pictured 
-by his associates as serenely con- 
fident that the spending program 
started last year is going to pro- 


_ duce recovery and that the coun- 


try now can coast to better times. 
These associates, however, hear 
confidentially that recovery is in 
trouble and that somebody had 
better begin to think about the 
next move. 


Little official enthusiasm is be- 
ing generated by Harry Hopkins’ 
proposal to help small business 
men by setting up business re- 
search stations in each State. 
The observation is heard in quar- 
ters close to the White House 
that this looks like a design for 
adapting the idea of agricultural 
experiment stations to business 


research: 


Under-cover maneuvering ,of of- 
ficials lining up back of candi- 
dates for the 1940 presidential 
nomination finds a number of 
important New Dealers showing 
an interest in Paul V. McNutt, 
Governor General of the Philip- 
pines. The McNutt campaign 
is found definitely under way in- 
side the Government. 


x* * 


Word is being passed around 
that at Jeast one more Cabinet 


+ 


job shift is in the cards. The 
story is that Secretary of War 
Woodring may go to the Philip- 
pines as Governor General, with 
Frank Murphy to move from the 
Justice Department to the War 
Department and Solicitor Gen- 
eral Robert Jackson taking over 
as Attorney General. 


x 


Some plain and fancy logrolling 
is being arranged by group in- 
terests in Congress for display 
during the period when general 
appropriation bills are to be 
acted upon. Appropriations re- 
duced or eliminated, when the 
country was looking, then are 
scheduled for a ride toward ap- 
proval in the general hand-out 
of billions. 


Leon Henderson is letting 
friends know that as chairman 
of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission he would follow 
closely the line laid down by 
William O. Douglas and regard 
it as his job to keep the act from 
being whittled down. Mr, Hen- 
derson is closely allied with the 
real powers-that-be in the New 
Deal. 
kk * 


Willard L. Thorp, economic ad- 
viser to Secretary Hopkins and 


+ 


merce studies for the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, 
is mentioned as a possible suc- 
cessor to Leon Henderson as 
Executive Secretary of TNEC if 
Mr. Henderson goes to the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commis- 
sion. Also mentioned is James 
R. Brackett, now handling press 
relations for TNEC. 


x «we 


Division. of opinion between 
Presidential advisers who sug- 
gest that kindness to business 
will produce recovery and those 
who argue that more positive 
Government action is required to 
gain recovery is developing into 
a deep split over which feelings 
are running high. The Treas- 
ury is the center of the “be-kind- 
to-businesg” sentiment; the Fed- 
eral Reserve is the center of the 
Government action sentiment. 


White House diplomacy was 
badly upset when Benito Musso- 
lini invaded Albania, adopting 
the technique of Adolf Hitler. 
American foreign policy, parallel 
with the British, had classified 
the Italian dictatorship as dif- 
ferent from the German dictator- 
ship and had ‘aimed at dividing 
Hitler and Mussolini. This coun- 
try’s diplomats had a rude shock 


+ 


There is more than a chance that 
this Government will soon issue 
a warning to Americans travel- 
ing abroad and proposing to 
travel abroad that the United 
States cannot assume responsi- 
bility for their safety in the 
event hostilities break out. 


Mr. Roosevelt, again concerned 
with a bad break in security mar- 
kets, is said in well-informed 
quarters to desire to get Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, president of 
the University of Chicago, as 
chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to take 
charge of a new study of ways 
and means of imposing more 
regulation on exchanges. 


x 


Because of the loophole offered 
by the present exemption of 
subcontractors from the provi- 
sions of the Public Contracts 
Act, a large proportion of the 
employers in several large in- 
dustries are being permitted to 
operate without regard to the 
labor standards set up in the Act. 
Hence the Labor Department is 
strongly in favor of the amend- 
ments to the Act now pending 
in Congress which would bring 
this group under the law as well 
as lower to $2,000 the minimum 


director of Department of Com- | 


when calculations went awry. 


contract falling under the Act. 
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FOREIGN CRISES, DEFENSES, RELIEF, AUTO’ RIDES: «. . 
A TROOP REVIEW ...AND A HAM AND BEAN LUNCH 


Bate in Washington this week after a short + 


vaction at the “little White House” in 
Georgia, President Roosevelt will continue to 
devote the greater part of his hours to foreign 
affairs. 


During his last week among the pine-topped 
hills of Georgia where spring warmed the wood- 
lands and sent dogwood into white bloom, the 
Chief Executive was in almost constant com- 
munication with his diplomatic aides at the 
State Department. Daily telephonic reports 
came to him from his Secretary of State, Cor- 
dell Hull. Similar reports traveled across the 
trans-Atlantic cables from the Ambassadors in 
London and Paris. On the spot his personal 
staff checked newspaper reports from the far 
corners of the world, relayed to him up-to-the- 
minute news from the lips of well-informed 
radio commentators. 


And while the President loafed in the health 
waters of the Warm Springs Foundation pool 
or spun along little used countryside roads in 
his specially built automobile, it was reported 
that not far from his mountain cottage the 
“presidential special” remained on a siding 
ready at an instant’s notice to carry the Chief 
Executive back to Washington on an emergency 
journey. 


The President’s pre- 
occupation with the un- 


Bureau Shifts settled state of foreign 
affairs did not preclude 


And Defenses his following with active 


interest the state of the nation as it was being 
charted by Congress. With keen interest he 
followed the opening testimony presented to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee by former 
Secretary of State Stimson and by a financier 
and presidential wartime aide, Bernard Baruch. 
(See page 10.) 


Neutrality, 


Early in the week his mail pouch yielded two 
bills ready for his signature. One, the contro- 
versial Government Reorganization Bill, he 
signed with no comment. His comment may 
come later when he selects for himself a half 
dozen “Assistant Presidents” with a “passion 
for anonymity.” The other bill, the $358,000,000 
emergency defense measure, to insure a winged 
battalion of 6,000 planes, was signed, accom- 
panied by an oral indictment of “riders” to leg- 
islation. His attack was directed at an amend- 
ment tacked on the bill which grants new pen- 
sion and retirement rights to reserve officers and 
enlisted men. Such an amendment, the Presi- 


—Wide World 
THINGS TO SEE 
President Roosevelt shown in his special man- 
ually operated automobile in which he has toured 
the countryside adjacent to Warm Springs, where 
he just spent a short vacation. 


dent declared, deserved adequate study and 
should not have been attached to an emergency 
document. | 

Once again the President called attention to 
the fact that unless the full $150,000,000 relief 
fund was granted by Congress it would wreak 
untold hardship upon a large body of needy 


unemployed. 


Another warning came 
from the presidential 


Trade Barriers quarters the next day 
when a letter directed to 


Between States state legislators and 


administrative officials attending a conference 
disclosed the Chief Executive's attitude on in- 
terstate trade barriers. Such barriers, the Presi- 
dent reminded officials, threatened the nation 
with “social and economic problems even more 
serious than international tariffs”. (See page 9.) 


In blunt fashion the President wrote: “The 
last few years have seen the rise of virtual tariff 
barriers along State lines—damaging restric- 
tions that have hindered the free flow of com- 
merce among the several States. Business, ag- 
riculture and labor have all suffered because of 
State and regional discriminatory measures 
adopted in the vain hope of protecting local 


A Warning on 


+ products from the hazards of economic fluctua- 


tions.” 

One barrier (secret service guards) about the 
“little White House” almost kept the presi- 
dential adviser Thomas Corcoran out during 
the week. Mr. Corcoran, traveling incognito, 
maybe with a “passion for anonymity,” turned 
up at Warm Springs as “Mr. Gardiner.” That 
didn’t quite sit well with the guards, who failed 
to recognize the gentleman. Once revealed, he 
was speedily admitted and took his place at the 
living room table with presidential companion 
Harry Hopkins, Secretary of Commerce. No 
such slip-up in identity occurred later in the 
week when Chicago University’s President Rob- 
ert Hutchins turned up for a short visit. So 
short was the visit that the young educator, one 
of those rumored for the chairmanship of the 
SEC, left before reporters were able to pump 
him with well-directed questions. 


While 100,000 spec- 
tators lined the streets 
For President’s of the Capital’s broad 
Constitution Avenue to 
Own Guard watch the annual Army 
Day parade, the President observed the twenty- 
second anniversary of the nation’s entry into the 


Midget Review 


_ World War in a more ruggedly individualistic 


style. Reviewed by him were the marines de- 
tailed to guard the presidential dwelling. After 
the “midget review”, the President partook of 
a typical “Devil Dog” lunch—ham and beans, 
With pressing problems of national defense, 
national relief and national recovery scattered 
throughout his well-filled portfolio, the Presi- 
dent did find time for several cherished hours 
of relaxation among the Georgian hills. One 
day there was an informal outing to the estate 


of his old friend Cason Calloway, textile manu- . 


facturer and one of Warm Springs’ trustees. 

Ahead this month for the President are four 
broadcasts. Friday, April 14, he will address 
the governing board of the Pan American Union 
on Pan American Day. It is expected to be the 
President’s first major pronouncement on inter- 
American relations since the Lima Conference. 
That same day the President will speak at 
Mount Vernon on the commemoration of the 
150th anniversary of the notification of George 
Washington of his election to the Presidency of 
the United States. On April 17, the President 
will address the National Parole Council and on 
the 30th he will officially open the New York 
World's Fair with a radio broadcast. 

DEREK Fox. 


— Wide World 


Ww 

SEARCHLIGHT ON WPA 

Rep. Clifton Woodrum, who will head a special 

House committee to pry into the activities of the 

Works Progress Administration in an effort to 

see what savings can be effected in its administra. 
tion. 
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Newsa 


A NEW PROGRAM 


WPA under the Congressional | 
spotlight. Plans for the House in- 
vestigation of work relief. 


goon plans have been made for the first 
official investigation of WPA. 

By voting April 5 to appropriate $25,000 for an 
inquiry into WPA operations, the House launched 
a new phase in Congress’ handling of the unem. 
ployment relief problem. 

Up until now Congress has appropriated money 
for Federal relief and work relief activities about 
in the form requested by the Administration 
without an attempt to carry out an investigation 
for itself as to how those activities were being 
conducted. The theory has been that relief is a 
temporary problem anyhow and that stop-gap 
measures will do until recovery ceturns. 

Yet relief and public works exvenditures have 
continued each year to pile yp until the appro- 
priations for them have required about two-Aft!s 
of all Federal outlays. During the fiscal years 
from 1931 to 1939, such expenditures total about 
21 billion dollars. 


Criticism of Relief 


Swells to a Chorus 


And at the same time the criticism of Federal! 
relief activities has grown to a loud chorus. 

WPA projects are not worth while: too much 
politics in relief; distribution of Federal funds 
has been unfair—so the criticism has run. 

The result’ has been the House’s action to 
launch a thorough-going inquiry into relief ac- 
tivities to obtain information for the develop- 
ment of a relief program for the 1940 fiscal year, 
which begins July 1. 

Representative Clifton A. Woodrum (Dem), 
of Virginia, who has been persistent in his fight 
against WPA, will direct the detailed work 
of the 12-man subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee, scheduled to open its 
investigation April 11 by hearing testimony from 
Col. F. C. Harrington, WPA Administrator. 

Mr. Woodrum says that the inquiry will center 
on these points: 

Investigation of costs and methods followed :n 
developing WPA construction projects. 

Inquiry into the writers’ and theater projects 
and other special projects of WPA. 

Scrutiny of the budgetary and administratiyé 
accounts of WPA. 

Investigation of the most “glaring examp!cs” 
of waste and inefficiency. _ 

A much more comprehensive inquiry may 0¢ 
undertaken than is indicated by the size of {n° 
committee’s appropriation, as the House 1148 
authorized the investigators to call on the Arm’ 
engineers, the accounting staff of the General 
Accounting Office, and other Government agen: 
cies for assistance. 


Matters of Broad Policy 


To Receive Consideration 


No announcement has been made yet whether 
any hearings the committee will conduct will be 
open or closed. The procedure of the Appropr 
ations Committee in the past has been [to ®*- 
clude the public from hearings of this type. 

Many matters of broad policy are slated ‘or 
investigation by the subcommittee. 

Should the relief program, for example, be ¢*- 
tablished on a permanent basis? Should a s4¥- 
ing in expenditures be made by substituting the 
more inexpensive direct relief for work relief 

How should the Federal Government allct 3'§ 
relief funds and to what extent should it particl- 
pate in the relief programs? Should not the 
difference between standards for WPA worke!s 
and direct relief recipients be eliminated? | 

Meanwhile, workers on WPA projects throug: 
out the country were discharged last week ‘o re 
duce employment from a total of 3,000,000 per 
sons to 2,800,000 to conform to the House’s action 
appropriating 100 million dollars for the remall- 
der of this fiscal year instead of the 150 million 
dollars which had been requested. 

WPA now is budgeted to spend $2,163,868.406 
during the current fiscal year as compared wit! 
$1,427,.401,994 in 1938, $1,833,456,971 in 1937 and 
$1,270,235,065 in 1936 when the program was in 
operation only part of the year. 
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April 10, 1939 


The United States News | | 


| The March Nensqraie THE REAL CAUSE OF BUSINESS’ TROUBLES: 


| th + | 
Veins BREAKDOWN OF THE OLD AUTOMATIC” MARKETS 


| <4 cover is a chance.” 


“If only Government will get out 
IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS of the way business will recover.” 


i “Recovery has followed every other 
‘Continued From Page 1.) depression; it will follow this one if 
the Government will stop interfer- 
ing.” 

| “If the Government will balance 
_ its budget and will stop pampering 


A, 


2: 


tion. That mechanism is not 
functioning as it once functioned. 


It is supposed to function for the 
following reasons: 

1. Organization of labor on a more 
Widespread scale has resulted in the 
arbitrary fixing and maintenance of 
hourly wage rates at a point higher 


+ capital, removing one major factor + 
in past automatic recoveries. | 


Domestic Market 


System in Breakdown 


ARKET Breakdown: The 

whole mechanism of _ this 
country’s internal economic sys- 
tem rests on the proposition that 
the market place will adjust 
prices to a level that will permit 
the full operation of the produc- 
tive machinery. 
| That mechanism, officials find, is 
| hot functioning as it is supposed to 
- function, for the following reasons: | 


signed the Government Reorgan- 
zation Bill and the National De- 
fense Bill authorizing expansion 
of the Army Air Corps to 6,000 


a 
4 

€ 
"Saad 


[Continued on Page 11.] 


planes and providing for educa- The road to recovery. 


What business men want. 
Their chance for getting it. 


q tion of industry in the manufac- 


ture of vital war materials. 


With the announcement . of 


| 
. A = 
— n account of the problems : _ 1. Decisions of corporation execu- 
SEC Commissioner Jerome P —Wide World tives have taken the place of auto- 
Frank that SEC, in cooperation that raise new questions | AS BUSINESS GOES SO GOES THE MARKET | matic decisions of the market place ae 
ea with the United States Junior about the business future ATIONAL and international barriers to recovery are reflected in the ups and downs of the stock |=)" fixing prices in vital industries. © Sai 


Recent experience shows that cor- 
| poration executives, instead of sacri- | 
ficing price to sustain production, | 
_ Sacrifice production to sustain price. | 
_ Lowered production results in low- | 
little resemblance to the world mar-¢# smooth over maladjustments that 4 the economic system then there must | ered employment, and lowered em- 


market, so-called “business barometer” of the world. Breakdowns in trade, currency and invest- 
ment and fears of war are having their effect on the public’s purse as manifested by the daily record- 
ings of investments on the New York Stock Exchange (shown above), 


Chamber of Commerce, will make 
a special investigation of the 
credit needs of small businesses, 
the drive to aid such firms gets 
additional momentum. 


broken-down 
place. 


market 


| workers and will let commodity mar- | ket of the 1920-21 period of depres- spelled depression in foreign trade, be a minimum of interference with | ployment reduces the consuming | 
4. MR. HOPKINS’ PLAN kets go free, there will be recovery.” | sion, or even to that of 1929. _ there now is a growing war economy, the operation of the free market, Power of the public. In the 1937-38 — : 
Those ideas, the highest officials Whole areas of trade are carried consciously controlled by managers | where forces of supply and demand | “depression, production of durable 4 


Also, Harry L. Hopkins, in a 
letter to Chairman Lee of the 


goods fell 50 per cent; 
barely 10 per cent. 


who fix prices and direct the flow of 
investment of individual savings. 


will determine price and thereby ef- 
fect necessary adjustments. In the 


in Washington readily admit, are 
strongly held today by business men 


on now by barter, under government 


prices fell 
direction, rather than by the auto-— | 


~ 


prices fell badly in the most recent 
' depressions, as price was sacrificed 
in order that production and sales 
might be maintained. Commodity 
price declines narrowed the ability 


ments. 


House Interstate Commerce | and by a growing proportion of the matic operation of a world market Government all over the world is of system at Sark ot Eh THE DENVER ZEPHYRS 
Committee embodying the first people of the nation. system. Governments, overnight, replacing the automatic -controls of population increase plays a ' 
| . ' shut off trade with one nation’s busi- ‘petitiv itali ith th decisive part. So, too, do the trend | omy, the market continues to deter- | em... niger _ 
levislative recommendation he That raises the question: competitive capitalism wi une con- mi ther part of tl cago an enver. Every conceiv- 
~ : ° ness men and shift that trade to trols of a directed economv—substi- | °° W@8es. the fluctuations in prices M™ine price in anotner part o 1e able accommodation. Leave Chicago | aa 
| h ade since becoming Secre- Has anything happened in the efonomy. Thus. msny raw material 5:30 pm. Arrive Denver 8:30 am. 
as m la t other business men, or governments. tuting official decisions for the de- | the reaction of foreign develop- y. Tews 
tary of Commerce, asked that a world to make today’s recovery | —leave Chicago 


Even the United States, hard | 
| pressed to find markets, is turning 
to political loans and to dumping— 
a violent break with the free market 


cisions of the market place. Official 
decisions at this time are directed at | 
war preparation. 


The meaning of all this? 


twice daily—8 :45 am and 4:00 pm. 
Glide to St. Paul and Minneapolis 
in record time over the scenic 
Mississippi river route. 

OTHER ZEPHYR SERVICE—twice daily 
between St. Louis and Kansas City; 


problem different than the re- 
covery problem of past periods? 
In a word: Has anything fun- 
damental happened to interfere 


— 


bill to aid small business which 
is now before the House be 
amended to provide for a “busi- 


And what does a glance at these 
factors show? 


re 


A Survey at Home 


rst ness research station in every with the once automatic controls system—to protect American trade. That meaning, as the Govern- | of raw material producers to con- also between Houston and Dallas- iP 

State in the Union.” of laissez-faire capitalism? | Monetary System ment’s appraisers of economic move- SLOWING Population Growth: ‘¥m™e the finished goods that. were RIDE THESE WONDER TRAINS —stream- i 
a it. is si | ision ¢ i lined, diesel- d built of 
ned ieieae te tuiieels “Gad tabaiele question right now when it appears — Of World in Collapse outside world today there is - sig | the depression of 1920-21 came "° dec ine in price. conveniences including complete a 
“m- that one more incipient recovery of a revival of the economic system | with the greatest population in-— No steps have been taken by. in- air-conditioning, double-widt 


was the appropriation by the movement is at a critical stage. 


Senate of another $600,000 to fi- 
nance continuation of the inves- 
tigation of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee. 

In the House an appropriation 
of $25,000 was voted for the in- 
vestigation of WPA which is to 
be carried out by a 12-man sub- 
committee of the Appropriations 
Committee. 


@ MORE FARM FUNDS 


Other important Congression- 


Search for an answer to the ques- 


tion calls for an understanding of 
_ the controls of the economic system. 
All economists are agreed that the 
operation of a free market, where 


forces of supply and demand deter- 
mine price, is the controlling feature 
of the capitalistic system. Stable 
money is a vital factor in the oper. 
ation of that system. Its effective 
functioning took place under a world 
gold standard, with Great Britain 


as a banker, with the banker per-. 


mitting free trade in his market and 


with backward nations of the world 


URRENCY BREAKDOWN: | 


The money system that in 
the past permitted the operation 
of the free world market now is 
gone. 


There is no automatically operated | 
gold standard that serves to stabilize | 
currency values. The once dominant | 
British pound today is a controlled | 
/ currency and one that is in a shaky 


position. The German mark has a 
dozen values, each artificial. The 
Italian lira is of uncertain value. The 
French franc frequently changes in 
value. 


Next to no major currency, unless 


that once worked automatically to | dustry or by government to remedy 


windows, carpeted coaches, obser- | 


adjust the difficulties that appear in | 


a world system of capitalism. There 
is nothing in the situation outside 
the United States to suggest that a 


change in policy by this Government | 
would permit world forces to help 


produce recovery. 


the domestic front? 


Again, all economists are agreed 
that if there is to be recovery 


through the automatic operation of | tunities for successful expansion of 


crease in the nation’s history. 


This increase amounted to 16.,- | 
The decade | 


000,000 in a decade. 
of the 1930s has seen that in- 
crease slow by 50 per cent, with 
barely 8,000,000 being added. 


The decade of the 1940s, if popula- 


- tion experts are right, will see a re- 
Then what of the situation at. 


home? What forces are apparent on |. 


duction in this growth to a bare 5,- 
600,000. 


Decline in population growth and 
_ the disappearance of the frontier are 
neld to have cut to half the oppor- 


what is generally recognized as a 
fundamental and central problem 
bearing on the operation of the eco- 
nomic machinery. 

The 1920-21 depression saw a mucn 
more drastic adjustment of prices 
and a swifter liquidation than recent 
cepressions. 


AGE Fixing: The same 
theory that applies to the 
operation of the market place as 
a means of determining prices, 
also applies in wage determina- 


vation lounge, radio. 


GOING TO SAN FRANCISCO WORLD'S FAIR? 
Ride the Denver Zephyr from Chicago 
to Denver. Enjoy colorful Colorado. 
Thence to the coast over one of the 
country’s most scenic routes. 

A FLEET OF FINE STEAM TRAINS, TOO — 
EVERYWHERE WEST. All com- 
pletely air-conditioned. 


No Extra Fare on Any Burlington Train 
. F. CRABBE, General Agent 
309 Woodward Bldg., Washington 
Phone: National 2335 
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al developments of the week in- | accepting surplus capital and sur- it be the dollar, has any assured re- 
cluded the launching of adrivein | Plus goods for development. 
eral the Senate to increase appropria- At this stage, the Government's | World's gold tending to flow to the 
ra pprop : United States, the relation of the 
tions for farm aid, the report of | appraisers of the economy as it func- acjias a 3 cides ain 
uch Coi “ttee tions at home and abroad are point- — 
nds —— to breakdowns readily apparent W R ‘rements 
recommending a two-year exten- | in the system of controls that for- ar hequ : 
to sion of the stabilization fund and | merly operated to produce recovery | Now Control Trade 
ate the President’s power to devalue § after past depressions. RADE BREAKDOWN: War ; 
lop the dollar. | And what do they show requirements not price—or | 
car, Nominations of William O. | quality, or ability to produce— | ; 
Douglas, former SEC Chairman, A Look Abroad more controlling 
to be an associate justice of the ARKET BREAKDOWN: The Pa a rd A m e C a S b e a uty 0 W fl e 
ark Supreme Court and Fred H. entire, once controlling, 
nase Brown to be Comptroller Gen- | world free market system of p * 
its eral were confirmed by .the | change is ina state of collapse. ly J | [ fo O nl 
Senat Russia has pulled completely out Germany, Stance, 
Germany even Great Britain—strive for self- a 
ported that the flood of ld materials. Free flowing trade is | 
shipments for th k di stifled. American cotion, wheat, fats 
March 31 ween Italy. Spain Is out. and lumber back up at home, de- 
cn 3l,as a result of the unset- already is directing her haga ‘pressing prices and affecting income 7. 
tled State of affairs in Europe, | Great Britain no important consuming elements. 
tive increased to 192 million dollars trade area. France applies a sysve™ | problems of revolutionary impor- he, > 
on ‘ of import quotas that interferes seri- | f this situat! 
les” ments on record Wile millions of producers face the neces- | 
| — The world market of today bears «i+. of shifting from past occupa- Sa 
— 
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April 10, 1939 


The Question the Week: 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


Fred W. Sargent 


Chicago, IIl.; President, Chicago 
and North Western Railway Co., 


answers: 
HERE is no question but that pay- 
roll taxes are an outstanding 
burden to employment, as they must 
be extracted out of meager gross re- 
ceipts. 


In the present depressed state of 
the railroad industry, pay-roll taxes 
directly decrease the amount of em- 
ployment. I know this to be. true 
from a practical standpoint. 


I know that this money could be 
used currently for additions and 


betterments, equipment and improve- | 


ment in property, and employment 
would be materially increased. 


Of course, pay-roll taxes are only 
a part of the entire problem. The 
whole tax bill has become so bur- 
densome that, in my judgment, there 
can be no real prosperity until we 
find a way to lift a material part of 
this burden from both industry 
and individuals. 


In fact, my observation and con- 


clusions are that a material reduc- | 


tion in taxes would immediately be 
reflected in an increase in national 
income. 

Strange as this may sound, I am 
convinced that a material reduction 
in taxes would greatly increase the 
national income and that in a short 
time the total volume of taxes col- 


lected, even though the rate was re- — oont pay-roll tax burden on the new | 


duced, would help materially to bal- 


and local governments. 


Three Corporations 


Among the Nation’s 
Larger Concerns, 


answer: 


Executive heads of several of the 
larger corporations whose business is | 4F@ Carrying the burden, one must 


nation-wide expressed opinions in 
reply to The Question of the Week 
but requested that their names 
should not be published. Their an- 
swers are presented herewith: 


Y opinion on the three questions 

is as follows: 
1. I think that pay-roll taxes are 
definitely a deterrent to employment, 


spend more money than is available, 


can not spend it for wages. 


employe’s 
ance the budgets of Federal, State | 


’ in view of the fact that you can not | 


and if you spend it for taxes, you | 


2.1 think that the pay-roll tax | 


adds importantly to the problem of 


operating a small business, as it is | 


definitely a percentage added to the. 
cost of doing business. 


Revising the Levy 


3. The desirability oi substitution ! 


of general income taxation as a 
means of raising at least part of the 


funds to be used for social security | 


can be argued either way. The 
spreading of the social security bur- 
den on the basis of pay rolls seems 
to me to be more fair than charging 
ihe companies having the larger 
taxable incomes a proportion of the 
burden relating to other companies’ 
employees. 

While these are my personal views 
and may be used in any general 
consideration which you are giving 
this problem, I would not care to 
have them published over my name. 

x* * 


Our Living Standards 


UESTION 1. I doubt if it is pos- 

sible for anyone to have any 
definite knowledge in regard to what, 
if any, deterrent the pay-roll taxes 
have been to employment, because 
we have no way of knowing what 
employment would have been had we 
not had these taxes. 


It is my own personal conviction 
that all taxation, the purpose of 
which is to interfere with the essen- 
tial responsibility of the. individual 
to provide for his own welfare, is not 
only a deterrent to business, but 
very definitely tends to lower the 
standard of living for ali society. 

I do believe in certain types of tax- 
ation for social purposes (as, for in- 
stance, taxation for those people who 
were injured during the World War), 
including municipal and State taxes 
used for social work. | 

Question 2. I believe that al! of our 
tax problems are more difficult for 
those people operating small busi- 
nesses than those operating large 
businesses because they tend to make 
the cost of doing business as great 
for the small business man as for 
the large business man, and in many 
cases the real advantage of the 


could do business at a lower 
This is true of all governmental re- 
Strictions. 

Question 3. If we are to have a 
secial security tax, I believe that the 
pay-roll tax is preferable to a gen- 
eral income tax. 


In connection with the whole a. 


ly 


_ the business cycle. 
_ lar aptness for being eloquent with- 
small business man has been that he | | 
cost, | 


| 


~—Harris & Ewing 
FRED W. SARGENT 


lem, I think the two most important 
phases are: First, that there should 
be no social security payments ex- 
cept what are paid out of current 
income; second, there should be no 
social security payment beyond 
what the nation can afford to pay. 
It is completely impossible for me to 
put in a letter what I really mean 
by what the people can afford to pay. 
x * 


Effect on Unemployment 
E KNOW of no case where a man 
who was needed for asjob has 

been refused employment simply be- 
cause the employer incurs a 4 per 


compensation. Whether 


commerce are 


Week. 


tions: 


employment? 


Whether to ease the burden of Social Security taxes, 
already falling heavily on business pay rolls and scheduled 
to become much heavier, has become the Question of the 


Recognizing the problem, both President Roosevelt and 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau have suggested 
modification of the automatic increases in the tax rates, 
the next of which is scheduled for 1940. 

The issues involved are so vital for both business recovery 
and employment that The United States News addressed 
to business men, both large and small, the following ques- 


1. Do you find pay-roll taxes a deterrent to 
employment? Or do these taxes on pay rolls 
have, in your opinion, no appreciable effect on 


2. Does the pay-roll tax add importantly to the 
problems of operating a small business? 

3. Do you think that general income taxation 
would be preferable to the pay-roll tax—or vice 
versa—as a means of raising at least part of the 
funds needed for social security? 

Answers received are presented herewith. 


realizing adequate 
profit margins. This broad question 
it wrapped in theory. 

There is another angle, however. 


If pay-roll taxes are viewed as addi- 


this condition will change with the | 


approach of the 6 per cent maxi- 
mum is doubtful. 

In its general application, the pay- 
roll tax principle may deter employ- 
ment indirectly, through reduced 
consumption resulting from higher 
costs. It is doubtful whether the 
added costs of these taxes have yet 
been passed cn to consumers. 
der to. determine whether consumers 


first assure himself that industry and 


In or- | 


i 


| man-displacing 


tional pay-roll, management is likely 
to feel an added urge to reduce the 
pay-roll total by improvement in 
production  tech- 
nique. Here again we have to theo- 
rize and deal in broad tendencies. 

One thing is ‘sure: The taxes must 
be paid out of the proceeds of pro- 
duction. Whether labor, investors or 
consumers ultimately will foot the 
bill is still an open question. The 
answer will depend upon the stra- 
tegic positions of each group. Dif- 
ferent answers should be expected in 
different industries. 


+ 
| 


2. This question should be an- 
swered by the “small” business men. 
We do know that many small units 
seem to have considerable difficulty 
in revising operating routines. 


Honesty in Taxation 


3. Until the Federal budget is bal- 
anced, pay-roll taxes must be re- 
garded as pure taxes rather than as 
payments against annuities being 
purchased for employes. This is so 
because claims are being built up 
against a power to tax which is grad- 
ually weakening. 

We probably would gain in civic 
morality if we honestly disclosed to 
the average citizen the true situation. 
We might then be able to broaden 
the income tax’ base, balance the 


| 


P. Lewis 


Durham, N. C.; President and 


Treasurer, The Erwin Cotton Mills 


Company, 
answers: 


E have not as yet found pay-roll | 


taxes deterrent to employment, 


_ but the burden is very great and as 


the rates go up we do not see how 
it can have any other effect than to 
cause short operations. 

These taxes add very importantiy 


to the problem of operating all busi- 


nesses—both large and small, We 


_ think it would be preferable to raise | 


some of the money for Social Se- 


curity from income tax rather than 
pay-roli tax. 


taxes on to the consumer in times 
| 


We find it impossible to pass these 


like we are having now. 


budget, and perhaps go over 


— — 


than 


to a 
pay-as-you-go social security plan. 
However, it probably is in the in- 
terest of capitalistic thrift, as op- 
posed to sccialistic sharing-of-wealth, 
to identify, as closely ag _ possible, 


payments to the funds with poten- | 


tial beneficiaries. 


The principle of | 


present sacrifice for future benefit | 


is important even to a nation which 


has completed its geographical pio-— 


neering. 


So even though social security | 


may prove to have been a delusion, 


we should continue to pay tribute to, 


pay-roll taxes as payments made to 
encourage employes to be thrifty. 

Substitution of general income tax- 
ation is not to be recommended in 
this instance, no matter how desir- 
able it might be to broaden the in- 
come tax base on other consid- 
erations. 

An unbalanced budget endangers 
any savings plan based upon money 
as a storehouse of value. Unless this 
menace is removed, pay-roll taxes 
will gain little more for beneficiaries 
the privilege of some day 


claiming membership in a more or 
| less potent “old age” bloc. 


Leon Henderson 


Man of Many Jobs Has Risen to 
No. 1 Economic Forecaster 


N “economic forecaster” himself, 
Leon Henderson has shown an 
amazing tolerance for those 
stage Washington forecasters” who 


4 As such Mr. Henderson did yeoman 


work with the NRA, the Democratic 
National Campaign Committee and 
the WPA. 

Before coming with the Govern- 


' ment, Mr. Henderson was at work 


' with the Russell Sage Foundation, 


“back- 


have made predictions ranging from | 


economic trends to his appointment 
to membership on the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 
7 Right now, 


Mr. Henderson 


is concerned 
with charting 
the continued 
inquiry of the 
TNEC into the 
ramifica.- 
"tions of mo- 
nopolistic 
practices and 
their effect on 
the general na- 


Leon Henderson 
tional economy. To aid him another | 
large slice of funds has been voted 


by the Congress. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that whether or not the Presi- 
dent selects Mr. Henderson for an- 
other post in exchange for his pres- 
ent one as Executive Secretary of the 
TNEC, he is one “brain truster” who 
has managed to remain in excellent 
Stancing with the White House. 


Seldom has this stocky, energetic 


to use the back door to get in to see 
the President. 
an appointment with the Chief Ex- 
ecutive he walks in the front door, 
takes his chances with the members 
of the press, tells the President what 
he thinks, and then walks out, re- 
turning to his office swamped with 


where he was employed as Director 
of the Department of Remedial 
Loans, the target being loan sharks. 
At the request of Gen. Hugh John- 
son, 


+ 


Mr. Henderson forsook New 


York for Washington in order to pro- | 


tect the consumers’ 
mad scramble to set up codes for 
thousands of industries. 


Always a Champion 
Of the Consumer 


The Blue Eagle came and went, 
Mr. Henderson came and stayed. He 
still managed to keep his eye on the 
interests of the consumer, in what- 
ever capacity the White House 
wished to use him. 

The above, however, doesn’t quite 
city for versatility. During his col- 
lege days at Swarthmore, he paid 
for his education by holding down 
jobs as a factory worker, landscape 
gardener, lawn mower, ice cream 
salesman and seller of candy, calen- 
dars and Yule trees. For periods he 
worked as a reporter, umpire, referee 


and waiter, 
43-year-old economist had occasion | 


When he does have | 


During the World War he worked 
in the Army’s Ordnance Department. 
In recognition of his elimination of 


interests in the | 


the Week 
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whole year before it happened. It’s , istration directly or indirectly affects 
| the welfare of nearly every man, wo- 


a direct approach that Mr. Hender- 
son uses—-plenty of long hours, study, | 
conferences and reflection on just 
what has happened before he is will- 


ing to hazard a prediction as to what | 


may or may not happen. 

He has been called a “centrist” 
in his economic philosophy. By that 
is meant an awareness of what er- 
rors the Government may be brought 


to in pursuit of a policy, but at the | 
became active in the cause of labor | 


same time an inviolate subscription 
to the principles of the policy. 

An indication is afforded in the 
present TNEC inquiry. Mr. Hender- 
son made it obvious that there is no 


| 


man and child in the nation. 

It was under the tutelage of John 
R. Commons, Wisconsin’s dean of la- 
bor legislation, that Mr. 
gained his philosophy of labor. 


Active For Labor 
Since His Early Years 


In his late twenties Mr. Altmeyer 


legislation. 


been a high school teacher and 


school principal in his native state 


second choice, as far as he is con- | 


cerned, with the preservation of 


capitalism in democracy as the only | 


economic faith. How to get the sys- 
tem to function smoothly is what he 
hopes to find out after the maze of 


views and statistics have been di- , 
' Secretary of the Commission, a post 


gested. 
Observers expect that his quizzical 


he held until 1933. 


| brown eyes and shock of dark, bushy | 
do justice to Mr. Henderson’s capa- | 


wasteful and fraudilent practices he 
found himslf a captain at Armistice 


time. 
Since then he has devoted himself 
almost exclusively to the study of 


economic problems, 


charts, books and statistics which to | 
_ him point the way to future policies. 


Statistics the Basis 

Of His Accuracy 
It has been this unique dependence 
upon statistics that may be said to 


have pushed the Henderson star into 
the ascendancy. Time and again 


tion. 


_ His economic philosophy has been - 
_ Offered as one of the most simple but — 
effective of the present Administra- | 


Simply put—the nation's in- 


_ dustries keep rolling only because the 
'man in the street is able to buy ar- 
ticles ranging from bread to motor 


Since the days of ’20, Mr. Henderson | 


has forecast with a startling degree 
of accuracy the ups and downs of 
With this singu- 


Out at the same time being oratori- | 


cal, Mr. Henderson might say that 
his forecasts weren’t worked with 
mirrors; just plain, hard and cold 
fieures. 


It was his ability to translate those 
figures into the philosophy of the 


man in the street, that made him an | 
invaluable adviser to the President. | 


cars, 


Waits on All the Facts 

Before He Gives Views 

When the TNEC was set up there 
were some who expected Mr. Hen- 
derson immediately to“launch into a 
series of recommendations as to just 
What he thought might be done. As 
a& practicing economist, Mr. Hender- 
son knows better. 
Wait until every available fact is at 
his disposal before he marshals his 
theories into working rules. 

It was on this basis that he was 
able to predict the 1937 recession one 


He is content to , 


hair will be much more in evidence 


at White House powwows than here- | 
sion of the NRA. Then came a short 


tofore. But, even so, it is doubted 
that those eyes, which stare into em- 
barrassment the most hardy graph, 
will remember to watch for cigar 
ashes on the vest. é 

. And, come warmer weather, what 
relaxation there is time for will 
probably be spent boating on Chesa- 
peake Bay in the company of his 
family. 


Arthur J. Altmeyer 


Social Security Chairman in 
Center of Campaign to 
Liberalize Age Pensions 


vere much in sight at the Capitol 
these days is Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
youthful-looking chairman of the 
Social Security Board. 

Steps now be- 
ing taken to 
liberalize the® 
old-age 
program are fa- 
vorably viewed @ 
by the mang 
whose life has 
been devoted to 
the service of @ 
“the forgotten 
man” and who 
has been one of 
those 


a.’ 
instrumental in 
United States 
scious,” 


Altmeyer 
makine the 
“social security con- 


The Social Security Board. a com- 
paratively recent agency of govern- 
ment, has by this time grown to such 
gigantic proportions that its admin- 


of Wisconsin. In 1918, however, 
came the event that marked a new 
road for him. He was made statisti- 
cian for the Wisconsin Tax Com- 
mission. 


_ already in the 


ALFRED C. GAUNT 


Alfred C. Gaunt 


Methuen, Mass.; President, 
Merrimac Mills: President, 
Smaller Business Association of 
New England, 


answers: 
ONTACT with many smaller busi- 
ness men throughout the nation 
has indicated to me that their re- 
action to Social Security taxes, 
while at first one of resentment, now 
is one of resignation. 

It seems to be generally recog- 
nized that whether wo like it or not, 
Social Security taxes are here to 
Stay. 

The resenfment arose from the 
fact that this tax was first applied 
curing a period, not of prosperity, 
but of distress. Where a business is 
red, or where the 


| profits do not equal the amount de- 
_manded for Social Security. taxes, 
that difference can be the -deciding 


factor between staying in business 
and liquidating. 

When a struggling concern is 
pushed over the brink by this ‘one 


_ more tax,” that means additiomal un- 


those 


employment. 

The timing of the application of 
Social Security taxes was most un- 
fortunate. This should have been 
launched during a period of pros- 
perity so that reserves might have 
been built up; or it shculd have been 
withheld until business could carry 


+ 


| 


when I received 


SHOULD PAY-ROLL TAXES BE REVISED | 
TO AID BUSINESS AND EMPLOYMENT? 


+ 
| 
| 


C.R. Davis 


Cleveland, Obio: Davis & Moore, 
Inc., Home Furnishings, 


answers: 


your 
letter I thought it to be of great 


importance, and should be answered 
by more than one business man 
give you a fair idea of the cCOMposite 
views of how this is actually affect. 
ing employment and business. 
Being a director of Sma] lier Buys. 
ness of America, Inc., I took the | 


ae) 


lib. 


| erty of referring your letter to oy 


publicity chairman to ascertain ta 
Views of several small business me n, 
and to write you direct giving vou 
their opinions. I hope that this 
meets with your approval and Will 
give you a more complete ce we 
than if I were to answer it indi 
ually, 

I feel that if something drastic is 
not done immediately, this is 200i) 
to be one of the things that hy le 


nitely, will strangle the smal] 


ress man; particularly those who 
employ a small number of people. 


The following composite answer of 
those to whom Mr. Davis referred 


| the question of the week was author. 
ized by him for publication as tole 


lows: 


Your three questions were read by 
the telephone to five men represent. 
ing retail manufacturing and service 
type businesses in medium to sma}; 
brackets, also to one accountant who 
handles taxation matters for severa] 
companies. Their opinions: 

1. No exception to “Yes, pay-roil 
taxes are a deterrent.” 

Opinion is ‘that employers feel 
penalized for employing people. The 
more help, the more additional] help 
needed to account for the help ai- 


ready higgd, in the larger emplov- 
ment bra&kets. If the smalj busi- 


| hess can‘scrape by with seven peo- 


it without being bled of cash capital | 
- ata critical time in its existence. 


As the tax bears most heavily on 
least able to stand 


small wage earners—there should 


certainly be no increase in the tax 


Altmeyer | 


Up until then he had = 


against their pay envelopes. 

When it has been decided what 
benefits are fair and necessary, it 
can then be determined if additional 
taxes are: necessary. If they are, 
they should not come from the small 
pay envelope, but from general taxa- 
tion, which, theoretically, at least, 
comes from those best able to pay. 

The millions of dollars now piling 
up in so-called reserves have all 


' come from the blood stream of busi- 


A short time later he was | 


acting as chief statistician for the | 


Wisconsin Industrial Commission 
and then in 1922 he was appointed 


was called to Washington to take 
over the job of Assistant Chief and 
later Chief of the Compliance Divi- 


term as Second Assisfant to the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

With this background, the Presi- 
dent and his aides felt, Mr. Altmeyer 
was a “natural” to head the board 


_ which was to lay the groundwork for 


the entire social security program. 
When the SSB was set up, he was ap- 


pointed for a four-year term. When 
the Chairman of the Board, John | 


Winant, resigned, Mr. Altmeyer was 
elevated to the vacancy. 


Favors Liberal Plan 
Of Social Security 


There is nothing rigid about his 
ideas on the subject of social secur- 
ity. Realizing the value of changes 
in the program to conform with 
changing trends of business and leg- 
islation, 


At that time he | 


Mr. Altmeyer for the last | 


few years has had his analysts and | 


Statisticians busy working out plans 


‘for liberalizing the program, for eas- 


ing the burden caused by ‘increasing 
tax rates. One thing, however, 


he | 


will not tamper with—the basic con- | 
cept of the act as a milestone in na- | 
tional planning for the welfare of | 


citizens. 

Although his domain is 
ministration of the social 
act, Mr. 
grams as banking control, farm ten- 
ancy, Minimum wage legislation and 
the conservation of natural re- 
sources, added measures designed to 
expand the Government's interest in 
the sphere of social security, 


the ad- 


security 
Altmeyer sees in such pro- | 


ness and, in thus creating more un- 
employment, 
curse rather than a blessing. 


Edgar M. Queeny 


St. Louis, Mo.; President, 
Monsanto. Chemical Company, 


answers: 


F course, pay-roll taxes, as well as 
any other taxes, have a direct 
effect on employment. 


just one dollar less that can be 
spent for necessities or luxuries. 

I do not think the pay-roll tax is 
any more disadvantageous to a 


—Wide World 
EDGAR M. QUEENY 


small business than it is to a big 


business. 

I do not believe income taxation is 
preferable to pay-roll taxation, be- 
cause they already are in the realm 
of diminishing returns, and as any 
tax must in the end be paid by the 
worker or general public, pay-roll 
taxes are at least one of which they 
are conscious or of which they 

| Should be conscious, 


it—the | 


the plan has been 2a | 


ple, it won’t hire the eighth, for ob 
vious reasons. 

2. No exception to “Yes, pay-ro!l 
taxes add importantly.” In smaller 
business they often“represent the 
difference between profit and !o 
Example: One firm doing an ap- 
proximate $100,000 volume last vear 
made less than $500 net. Pay-ro!! 
taxes were close to $2,000. Such 
taxes may be particularly dangerous 
to the smaller business where cos‘; 
are fixed but selling price is deter- 
mined by a competitive market. 

3. General feeling best expressed 
by epigram of the accountant—"Whiv 
Shouldn’t the insured pay the insur- 
ance premium?” Nobody feels that 
straight income tax is the answer. 
Some say it’s unfair to tax public tor 
benefit of few. 

One of the men called attention ‘9 
the unfairness of applying the same 
yardstick to a service business as ‘0 
a manufacturing business. Exam- 
ple: 

Service type business, $100,000 an- 


‘nual volume, pay-roll is 60 per cent 


of volume, tax approximately $18,000, 
manufacturing type business, $1(0.- 
000 annual volume, pay roll is 20 prt 
cent of volume, tax approximaitc'y 
$6,000. 

Obviously, he is 


in service {type 


business, 


He calls also to in- 


| equity of the “peak and valley” 


Every dollar | 
_ taken from industries or employes is | 


| 


'into higher rate brackets 


more 


sonal type operation vs. the 
regular employment type. The peak 
and vailey type shoves the employer 
against 


his will, but he can.do nothing about 


levelling the peaks ... the dry ciean- 
ing business, for example. 


H. D. Wintringer 


Steubenville, O.; President, 
The Steubenville Pottery Co., 


answers: 
NDEED, we are very much con- 
cerned about the present pay-ro!! 
taxes and their very definite effect 
on business, | 
We are just one of those small 
firms, of which there are thousands 
in the country, that are particular.’ 
affected by this burden, which has 
been thrust upon us at a most Cc’ 
cal time, when otherwise, we eee id 
be utilizing all our resources to mee: 
the unfortunate employment 
tion facing the entire country. 
Definitely, we find these pay-! rol 
taxes a deterrent to employment‘. 
The present pay-roll tax burden, 
with its increased tax projected fof 


' future years, adds materially to the 


burdens of a small business, 
already indicated. | 
I certeimly think that a genera: 
come taxation program is preferav.e 
to the pay-roll tax: Witness Uns 
newspaper comment 


and genet 
opinion as expressed on this 1m} or 


tant subject during the past few 
| weeks, 
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The United § tates News 
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A STRUGGLE 
FOR WORLD 
DOMINATION 


HERE is one major reason why 
T many American lawmakers now 
think that the United States should 
penalize aggressor nations and why 
Great Britain last week dramatically 
reversed its traditional policy and 
made its first clear commitment 
ence the World War to a nation 
eas. of the Rhine. 

As American Senators and Repre- 


A new reason for pen- 
alties on aggressor nations. 
Do dictatorships seek world 
control? 


entatives and Prime Minister Cham- 


serlain of Great Britain put it, that | 


reason is a belief that Germany, 


Italy and Japan embarkec on | 


a campaign whose goal is to domi- 
nate the world by force. 


Evenis now taking place in Europe 


and Asia are cited as plain evidence 
that the so-called anti-Comintern 
nations (Germany, Italy, Japan, 
Manchukuo, Hungary and probably 
Spain) are determined to despoil the 


world’s democracies and their satel- | 


lite nations. 

In Europe, a race for contro] be- 
‘ween the German-led and the Brit- 
ish-led nations is in ‘ull swing. 

German absorption of Czechoslo- 
vakia, breaking a promise only six 
months old to respect its integrity, 
gave the starting signal. 


Immediately Prime Minister Cham- ' 


berlain decreed a reversal of British 
policy and told his nation that he 
no longer trusted German pledges. 
Great Britain set to work quickly to 
forge 9 stop-Hitler ring around Ger- 


many, planned to put an end to Ger- 


many’s phenomenal expansion. 


Poland already has signed a two- 
way military alliance with Great 


tee 
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—Harris & Ewing 


— the present, Generalissimo Franco has named these three 
_ men to command the Spanish Embassy in the Capital. Left to 

right: Pelayo Garcia Olay, First Secretary; Juan Francisco Car- 
denas, Charge d'Affaires, and T. Alberto Mateos, Chancellor. 


Britain, each nation pledged to come + 
Rumania is | 


to the aid of the other. 


reported ready to join and bring with 


it Turkey, whose adherence would 
supposedly assure passage through 


the Straits of the Dardanelles for | 


British and French warships in case 
of trouble. Russia fo: the moment 
is out of the stop-Hitier front, but 
overtures are being made to Hun- 
gary, which seemed for a while to be 
irrevocably in Chancellor Hitler’s 
camp. 

But the German-led nations have 
not waked for Great Britain to forge 
the last link in her chain. 

With unprecedented 
without 


speed and 
regard to a one-year-old 


treaty of friendship with Great Brit- | 
ain and a 12-year treaty with Al- 


bania, Italy has acted to tip tne 


scales of power in favor of the “axis” 
nations. 


What Italian control of Albania 
means to the stop-Hitler bloc and 
to the entire race for control in Eu- 
rope is this: Albania fronts on 
Yugoslavia and Greece. Greece 
fronts on Turkey and the Darda- 
nelles while Yugoslavia faces Ru- 
mania. Thus Italian guns pointed 


at Yugoslavia and Greece might be 
expected to make the Rumanians 
and the Turks think twice before 
Signing a pledge to stop Mussolini’s 
ally, Hitler. 

The position of the German-led 
nations 


in the race for control of | 


Europe is now considerably strength- | 


ened, moreover, in Spain. Reports 
that Spain has signed the anti-Co- 
mintern pact mean that France has 


three borders to defend rather than | 


one aS in the World War, and that 


Gibraltar is surrounded by territery— 


unfriendly to Great Britain. 


Meanwhile, Japan—chief Far East- | 


ern partner of the axis—makes good 
use of her time. In the European 
confusion following the downfall of 
Czechoslovakia Japan. has seized the 
Spratly Islands, tiny coral reefs that 
are strategically placed below the 
Philippine Islands and in a position 
to harbor naval planes and suyma- 
rines for a blow at Singapore or the 
Dutch East Indies. 

This is the over-all picture that 
has brought a demand in the United 
States for penalizing aggressor na- 
tions and has- caused a complete 
shift of British policy. 
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HUNGARY 


REAT BRITAIN makes new 

overtures to Budapest. 

Imagine the decision that con- 
fronts Hungary. 

Chancellor Hitler, who controls two 
Hungarian borders and half of that 
country’s foreign trade, has won 
Hungary’s signature to his axis pact. 
That could mean that Hitler, who 
has already given Hungary slices of 
Czechoslovakia, might permit Hun- 


gary to take bits of Rumania and | 


Yugoslavia that were hungarian be- 
fore the World War. Or it could mean 


AROUND THE WORLD: 
HUNGARY'S DILEMMA 


+ ure Czech army equipment, coal, * offered to fulfill its pledges to the 


that Hitler is preparing to swallow | 


Hungaty. 

Now Great Britain asks Hungary 
to join the stop-Hitler bloc. In 
other words, Hungary is asked to 
join with Rumania and perhaps with 
Yugoslavia, sworn enemies of Hun- 
gary since the World War, on the 
theory that Germany can be stopped. 

One way may lie a renewed Hun- 
carian empire or else gradual dis- 
memberment of Hungary. The other 
way lies cooperation with former 
enemies, each with grievances 
against Hungary, 

This is why European diplomats do 
not expect Hungary to make up its 
mind in a hurry. 

x * * 


NVASION of Albania meets re- 
sistance. 


The business end of the Rome- 
Berlin axis is for the time being in 
Italy. 

Italian invasion of Albania, with 
the approval of Germany, marks the 
first open attempt by Italy to annex 
soil on the continent of Europe since 
the start of the axis agreement. 

If Italy hopes to reap as much 
farm and factory wealth from the 
axis as has Germany, here is the gap 
Italy will have to bridge: 

Germany used the axis against 
Austria and Czechoslovakia and 
vained 23,000,008 population, the en- 
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The nicht 


The right combination for a satisfy- 
ing show is ERROL FLYNN & OLIVIA 
de HAVILLAND in DODGE CITY °” 
o WARNER BROS. picture coming i} 
soon to your local theatre. i‘ 


‘ The right combination for a really 
satisfying smoke is Chesterfield’s // 
can't-be-copied blend of the world’s 7 
best cigarette tobaccos. | 
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Chesterfield’s Happy Combination (blend) of the 
finest American and Turkish tobaccos satisfies millions 
because it gives them smoking pleasure they get from 
no other cigarette. Refreshing mildness, better taste 
and more pleasing aroma are Chesterfield’s feature 
attractions with smokers everywhere. 


When you try them you will know why 
Chesterfields give millions of men and women 
more smoking pleasure...why THEY SATISFY 
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lion, lead, silver and gold mines, a 


network of factories and some of 
Furope’s best farm land. 
Italy stands to find in Albania 


cnly 1,000.000 new subjects who are 
notoriously hard to rule, practically 
no factories, some undeveloped min- 
eral deposits and moderate stretches 
of farm and wood land. 

2.9 


SOVIET UNION 


ewe silent on joining stop- 
Hitler bloc. 


Josef Stalin, sole ruler of 160.000,000 
Russians and commander of an 
army than can number three mil- 
lion and an air force thought to 


total close to ten thousand planes, 
is keeping his counsel on the move- 7 


ment to stop Hitler. 

Reasons that may explain his si- 
lence: 

Russia is the only one of Europe's 
largest three anti-fascist nations that 
is poised to deal Germany any quick 
military blow. Russian leaders, well 
aware of this, know they do not have 
to woo allies. They are letting Great 
Britain and France do the wooing. 

Further, in September when Czech- 


oslovakia was‘first carved up over the | 


Signature of Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain of Great Britain, Russia had 


Prague republic but Great Britain 
and France did not take up Russia 
on that offer. 
So the Kremlin remains silent. 
x 


TURKEY 


‘RENCH may offer Alexan- 

dretta for Turkish aid. 

If there is a key to the complex 
European situation, Turkey may turn 
cut to be that Key. 

Success of the move to stop Hitler 
first hinged on enlisting Poland. 
That has been done. Russian coop- 
eration is considered all-important 
but has not yet been won. Failing 
that, Turkey now takes a central 
spot in diplomatic negotiations. 

Since 1936 Turkey has controlled 
the narrow Dardanelles mouth of the 
Black Sea both in law and in fact. 

To induce Turkey to be willing to 
aid the stop-Hitler movement is the 
reason why France has let it be 
known it might part with tiny Alex- 


andretta, a strategic corner of north- | 


west Syria where Turkey has always 
had a predominant interest. 

Back of French moves to win Tur- 
key may be this consideration: That 
Rumania and Russia would breathe 
easier as members of a stop-Hiller 
alliance if the mouth to the Black 
Sea were in friendly hands. 
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on the 


LIBERTY 
LIMITED 


to Chicago 


Every type of accommodation 
...more choice than offered 
by any other train in America 
private rooms (including 
roomettes costing little more 
than a lower berth)... im- 
proved section sleepers ..; 
Luxury Coaches every day. 


lv. Washington 5:10 P.M, 

lv. Baltimore . . 5:55 P.M, 

Ar. Chicago . . . . 8:35 A.M, 

lv. Chicago. . . . 3:10PM, 

Ar. Baltimore . . . 8:02 A.M. 

Ar. Washington 8:50 A. M. 
One of the 


FLEET OF MODERNISM 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD 


ILLUSTRATED BELOW 


DELIVERED IN DETROIT, including front and rear 
bumpers, bumper guards, spare wheel, tire and tube, 
foot control for headlight beam with indicator on 
instrument panel, ash-tray in front and rear, sun 
visor, safety glass and big trunk space (19.3 cubic 
feet). Prices include all federal taxes. Transportation 
and state, local taxes, if any, not included. See your 
Plymouth dealer for local delivered prices. 


SMARTEST OF THE 
LOW-PRICED CARS 


COO 


WHAT 


@ Of the leading low-priced cars, 
Plymouth is 5 inches longer than one; 
6 inches longer than the other! 


© All Plymouth models have the same 
big, $2-horsepower “L-head”’ engine 
which gives you full-powered perform- 
ance with great economy. 


© Plymouth is the only low-priced car ; 
with the matchless ride of independ- 
ent coil springs standard on all models. 


© The only leading low-priced car with 
a Safety-Steel body completely rust- 
proofed to preserve its beauty. 


© Plymouth is the only low-priced car 
with a “Safety Signal” Speedometer... 
another Plymouth “Safety First.”’ 


A MARVELOUS NEW ‘a 7 
RIDING SMOOTHNESS 
Here is the finest . a 
springing design in 


the entire industry | 
..-Plymouth’s new 
coil springs of spe- 
cial Amola Steel! 
See what a big dif- 
ference they make! 


M‘*= A NOTE of that price... 
and all that it buys. Then 
step around to your nearby 
Plymouth dealer and drive one 
of these big beauties 


You’ll quickly see Plymouth 
is the biggest and the roomiest 
of ‘‘All Three’’ low-priced cars. 
And notice the wonderful 
smoothness of its ride. That’s 
because Plymouth has new coil 
springs of special Amola Steel. 


BUILDS 
GREAT CARS 


And on De Luxe models at no 
extra cost you get Perfected Re- 
mote Control Shifting! 

Your present car will proba- 
bly representa large proportion 
of Plymouth’s low delivered 
price...balance in low monthly 
instalments. PLymMouTH Divi. 
SION of CHRYSLER CORPORA- 
TION, Detroit, Michigan. 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR, CO- 
LUMBIA NETWORK, THURS., 9-10 P.M., E.S.T. 
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| SPINAL STIMULATION 


Cartoonist Pease in the Newark Evening News ( 


THE WASHINGTON SPHINX 


Cartoonist Loring in the Providence Evening Bulletin 


<>, 
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SPRING CLEANING 


Cartoonist Halladay in the Providence Journal 


THE WHITE ELEPHANT 


‘Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


. 


STEW 


‘ 
th 3 


“THE ADMINISTRATION 
1S CONSIDERING CHANGES 
CONCERNINGr THE SOCIAL 


A 


; 


: 


LOG NG IN REVERSE QUESTION: WHAT RESERVE FUND? 


oF Cartoonist Page in the Louisville Courier-Journal Cartoonist Carlisle in the Saint Paul Pioneer Press 


LOSING 


Cartoonist Homan for United Features Syndicate, Inc. 
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DECISIVE period in the history + 
of American labor appears to lie | 
+ ahead, as a result of a combi- | 


ante of events in courts, in Con- 
gress and in private conferences last 
week. 


vhese events, which now have 


labor leaders mapping new moves, 


were. 
4 jabor union was held liable for 
yiple damages growing out of a sit- 


down strike. 
peace talks between the two fac- 


Crucial times for labor. 
Ak blow from the courts and 
| what it may mean to 
| unions. Labor's week in 
| Congress, courts and con- 


ference halls. 


sons of organized labor were sus- 
pended indefinitely. 

The two factions, meanwhile, pre- 

pared to meet: aS opponents when 
hearings on proposed amendments 
+o the National Labor Relations Act 
begin in Congress Tuesday. 
- Soft coal mining in the Appalachian 
area came to a Virtual stop as con- 
negotiations between miners 
and operators continued. 

The CIO majority wing in the au- 
‘o¢mobile workers’ union prepared a 
15-point drive on the Ford Motor 
Company, only unorganized member 
of motordom’s “big three” producers, 
hut at the same time the minority 
wing of the union made overtures 
to the American Federation of Labor. 


vor? 
iva 


Court Ruling Viewed 
as Threat to Unions 


-Labor leaders saw in the court de- 
cision a threat to all organized la- 
bor. Damages totalling $711,932 


- 


LIKE 
attracts like 


Really important events in Philadel- 
phic happen at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford. Its distinguished atmosphere 
ond the perfection of its service are 
most appreciated by leaders, both 
locally and from all over the world. 
Reasonable rates. 


: @ Be sure to include his- 
foric Philadelphia in your itinerary 
@ CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mgr. 


BELLEVUE 


STRATFORD 


@ IN PHILADELPHIA 


COURT CURB UNIONS: THE AFL-CIO STALEMATE 


~—-Harris & Ewing 

EYES ON LABOR 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, will be in 
charge of hearings beginning this 
- week to determine whether or not 
the Wagner Labor Rélations Act 

Should be amended. 


were assessed in United States Dis- 
trict Court at Philadelphia against 
Branch No. 1 of the American Fed- 
eration of Hosiery Workers (CIO) 
and its president, William Leader, 
Who were jointly held responsible 
for damages during a 48-day sit- 
down strike in the Apex Hosiery 
Mill two years ago. 

The court held the union liable to 
provisions of the Sherman Anti-trust 
Act which forbids combinations in 
restraint of interstate trade. It was 
under this law that the union and 
its president were assessed triple 
damages of more than $700,000. 
though the actual losses to the Apex 
Company were determined by the 
jury to be only $237,932. 

This is not the first time the Sher- 
man Act has been invoked against a 


| 


- 


jabor union. Precedents include the | 


famous Danbury Hatters case in 1902 | 


when the court ruled the Act appli- 
cable to conspiracies of laborers to 
restrain trade, and the Coronado 
Coal Company case where damages 
were assessed against the United 
Mine Workers and other defendants. 

Though the court did not hold the 
16,000 individual members of the ho- 
siery workers’ union liable for dam- 
ages, attorneys for Branch No. 1 saw 
little legal protection against that 
eventuality if the doctrine of the 
court were upheld and extended in 
some future strike litigation. 

The danger that this application 
of the Sherman Act to a sit-down 
strike was thought to hold for labor 
was outlined by the union attorneys 
as follows: 


To “Riley” on his 38th crossing, 
as to other Orient “commuters, 
one thing is clear...the Empresses 
offer unsurpassed service. Sail 
from Vancouver and Victoria 
or from California, connect at 
Honolulu, Your agent or 14th and 
N.Y. Ave.,N.W.,Washington, D.C. 


Since 1886... SERVICE on the Pacific 
HAWAIE JAPAN 
CHINA MANILA 


| 


Empress of Japan...\argest, fastest on 


the Pacific, All-expense tours to 
Hawaii, $247.85 up Tourist Class. 


gangplank, it’s like a visit home.This 


of Riley 


THE 


PACIFIC 


. “When I stride up an Empress 


line certainly knows its hospitality!” 


2. “Why, aboard these ships I just 
uish for something and it’s done. My 
cabin ‘boy’ isa genius...or a genie! 


Say on 
Pacific pre, 


Mak sir! the 
a h . thar Cal] at en th 


Parad ice: Ret 


“We propose to argue to the Cir-4# on a variety of proposed amend- + leled by slowing of contract 


cuit Court of Appeals that this de- 
cision must be reversed on the law. 
If that is not done the natural, logi- 
cal and inevitable result will be that 
every strike in any industry or even 
in every single factory will be 
within the Sherman Act and subject 
to Federal jurisdiction, provided any 
appreciable amount of its product 
enters interstate commerce.” 


An attorney for the union, M. Her- 
bert Syme, said further: “If this 
verdict is allowed to stand—and we 
feel it can’t stand—in every case 
where violence is committed or where 
because of economic activity a busi- 
ness is forced to close, every em- 
pioyer will hale the union into Fed- 
eral court and ask for trebled dam- 
ages under the Sherman Anti-trust 
Act.” 

The only comment of Harry Meyer, 
president of the Apex company, was, 
“I am very happy”. 

Union strategists now point to the 
Clayton Act of 1914 as perhaps lim- 
iting the potential effect of the 
Philadelphia court decision. The 
Clayton Act has -been interpreted to 
provide that the anti-trust laws are 
not applicable to labor unions when 
lawfully carrying out their legiti- 
mate objects. 

Thus it is believed by these com- 
mentators that strikers using law- 
ful methods would not be liable to 
damages under the anti-trust laws. 

Labor leaders promise to fight the 
Apex case to the Supreme Court, if 
necessary. 


Peace Conferences 


of AFL and ClO Halted 


While the CIO suffered a reversal 
in the courts, its peace talks with 
representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor came to a halt 
and both factions squared off to 
take opposing positions before the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor. The committee is scheduled 
to begin hearings Tuesday, April 11, 


| 


ments tq the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act 

Assurance that peace in labor will 
be slow in coming is seen in the 
fact that the AFL and CIO are to be 
bitter antagonists on the question 


| gotiations between the United Mine 
| Workers of America, strongest CIO 
' union, and operators of soft coal | 


of revising NLRA. The AFL de-— 
mands for amendments helping the 
craft type of unions and permitting © 


employers to petition for elections to 
determine the proper bargaining 
units are held by the CIO to strike 
at the very roots of their industrial, 
or vertical, philosophy of unioniza- 
tion. 

Breakdown of peace talks between 
the factions of labor is now paral- 


mines in the Appalachian region. 
The continuing negotiations for re- 
newal of the 1938 contract covering 
operations in the coal fields have 
paralyzed coal mining through the 
Appalachian region. It is estimated 
that 330,000 miners and thousands 
of mines are idle as a result of in- 
ability of the union and the opera- 
tors to come to terms. 
Chief new demand of John L. 
Lewis, steering negotiations for the 
miners, is for a closed shop to ward 


+ 


off infiltration into the area by AFL + 


miners and that demand appeared 
to be a chief obstacle ta agreement. 


The Federal Government has 
taken a hand by sending Conciliator 
James F. Dewey to the conference 
committee to help in bringing both 
parties together, if Federal aid is 
welcome to the conference com- 
mittee. 


Stalling of negotiations for a coal 
contract contrasted with an an- 


nouncement by the majority wing of | 


the United Automobile Workers of 
America that*¥they will shortly be- 
gin a drive to organize employees of 
the Ford Motor Company, long im- 
mune to unionization. Fifteen spe- 


| 
| 


cific points of the organization drive 
were laid down by Walter Reuther, 
a member of the Ford organizing 
committee as well as the Interna- 
tional Executive Board of the union, 
These points appearéd to include or- 
ganization of a boycott against Ford 
and coordination of all UAWA units 
in the drive. 

The counterpoint to this challenge 
was provided by Homer Martin, 
president of his own wing of the 
UAWA, which split from the CIO 
Wing some months ago. Mr. Martin 
let it be Known that he will seek to 


lead his union into the American 
Federation of Labor. 


%-ton to 3-ton capacity 
for every hauling need 


SEE YOUR DODGE DE 


AXLE SHAFTS AND SPRINGS 


You can't buy a better-engineered truck 
at any price. Only Dodge in the lowest- 
price field gives you Amola Steel in vital 
units, engines matched to the load, complete rust- 


proofing, and many other modern new advance- 
ments that insure dependability and cut operating 
costs to the bone. See this great new truck today. 


ALER TODAY! 


swiftly and effortlessly. 


. 


Exclusive Vacuum Gearshift 
Vacuum Beester Supples 86% of the Shifting Effort 


A small lever conveniently located on the 
steering column encbles you to shift gears 


New Aero-Stream Styling 
New Bedies by Fisher 
The smartest expression of the newest style 


trend ... imparting an entirely new appear- 
ance of greater length, lowness and luxury. 


a 


low-priced cars! 
4 


Chevrolet's Famous Valve-in-Head Six 


Here is the engine without on equal In the 
low-price field. Bringing you on unmatched 
combination of power, acceleration, economy 


and dependability. 


Chevrolet's famous 


Perfected Hydraulic Brakes 


Perfected Hydraulic 
Brakes, plus new Trigger-Control Emergency 
Brake, mean double sofety for your familyl 


price range! 


Chevrolet is winning leadership in sales 
because outstanding leadership in per- 
formance enables Chevrolet to out- 
accelerate and out-climb all other 


Chevrolet is winning leadership in 
sales because outstanding leadership 
in styling marks Chevrolet unmistak- 
ably as the most beautiful car in its 


Chevrolet is first in sales because it’s first in 
styling—first in acceleration—first in hill- 
climbing—and first in value in its price range! 


Chevrolet is winning leadership in 
sales because outstanding leadership 
in quality features identifies Chevrolet 
as the only low-priced car combining 
‘tall that’s best at lowest cost.”’ 


Visit your nearest Chevrolet dealer 
today! See, drive and buy the nation’s 
fastest selling motor car and the 
nation’s biggest dollar-value! 


CHEVROLET 


The Only Low-Priced Car Combining 


“ALL THAT’S BEST AT LOWEST COST?”’ 


LEADERSHIP VALUE 
BRINGS LEADERSHIP SALES, 


© 


Perfected Knee-Action Riding System 
(With Improved Shockproof Steering) 
Ride in a Chevrolet and experience the un- 
matched comfort and safety of this featurel 
Knee-Action available on Master De Luxe 
models only. 


New “Observation Car” Visibility 

See and be safe! Chevrolet's wider wind- 

shield and large, squared windows give 


visibility that will remind you of the observa- 
tion car of a modern train. 


yt 


\ 


Tiptoe-Matic Clutch 


The greatest clutch advancement in years— 
exclusive to Chevrolet in its price range— 
operating with a minimum of pedal pressure 
—adding still further to Chevrolet driving 


/CHEVROLET 


SEE YOUR LOCAL CHEVROLET DEALER 
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+ “The Yeas and Nays” 


has since been, and is now being, paid 
by the lines receiving the same. 

Now take, for illustration, the build- 
ing of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
which was originally handled by the 


United States, and with such poor re- 
sults that they finally arranged to turn 
it over to private operation; now it is 
plain to everyone that this was a thing 


cepting these land grants, the railroads 
assumed the responsibility of transport- 
ing all Government freight, and, for 
that matter, the movement of their pas- 
sengers, in perpetuity, on a basis that is 


much below the current tariff rite 
which to date has resulted in the Gove 
ernment receiving in excess of What the 
property was then worth. 

Dayton, Ohio. 


which should have been done. In ac- H. E. WARBURTON 


TITLE REG S. PAT. OFF 


+ gift, but let them be bought on credit + War Fears and Business. 


— 


Editor’s Note: Letters of com- 


ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 


with 40 years to pay for them at a very 


low rate of interest. 


Sir:—Certain of our leaders, the 
President included, would have us be-§ 


have only their initials attached if ee ee lieve that the welfare of our countr larly 
published should be so marked. San Angelo, Texas ; ith Great Britain an ee 
Even if initials only are to be Pri 
printed, letters must be signed and France, or, as they say, the democracie t 
Support for Democracies of Europe. 
. ° Sir:—A new world aliiance is in the George Washington and our previou 
Spending for Education making. If our present civilization is to | experiences have taught us to mind ourg pee 
Sir:—During a previous depression, I | curyive, America will have to take the | own affairs here at home. Those lead-% stant 
went from cold Ohio to warm Florida. | jeaq in a new balance of power. ers would wreck their own country b : 
At that time I thought that the sav- France and England are too weak to | trying to save others. : "' 
ing in expense for overcoats and un- | take the lead without strong support. | ane writer is among theusands—yes 
derclothes, and for fuel and other | we must furnish that support. We are probably millions—who are “sittin — 
means for combating low temperatures. | responsible for the present situation by tight” because of the foreign policy of; 
| should make it easier to get rich in the | foiling to back the League of Nations. | |... government, for who would be sof 
a South than in the North. But when I Many of ovr people prefer isolation. 
i stupid as to invest, build or buy for th 
got there I learned that the people in | Iolation means our own destruction. | 5+. when a war will wreck it all. W se 
| warm Florida were poorer than those in | Stopping Hitler only means delaying are all agreed as to defense but as lon be 
| cold Ohio. future trouble. Destroying Hitler and as our Government does not make i 
. Since then I have learned that those | Nazism is the only remedy for a’world lain to the people that they have n th 
; States which spend the most money for | menace. President Roosevelt is the one emia to interfere in other people’ ft 
a education are the wealthiest, and that | man that can build up an alliance wars, just so long will we in general, an 
Spend the | encugh business in particular, drift along with be 
poorest. Also, that the same thing is | end their march to victory. a place 00 Ob J.T. V. 
true of the different countries, the E. H. INGRAHAM. Kalamazoo, Mich. th 
world around. _ Augusta, Me. 
By shifting its expendifures from dig- kk xk 
holes in the ground to educatin . 
the Asks Lower Prices, Wages In Defense of Land Grants 
twice as much benefit at one-half of Sir:—In your page editorial on page Sir:—The former Assistant Attorney Eight 
the expense, and those benefits will ex- | 14 of the Feb. 20 United States News, | General of the United States, Mr. of a 
tend far beyond the times at which | you ask what do the Republicans pro- | Charles Warren, may be endowed with in ef 
the expenditures are made. “The wealth | pose to do to re-establish “private ini- | the ability to express himself in a man- 


of education, knowledge and skill” are 

as lasting as the people. 

Chicago, Ill. CASPER L. REDFIELD. 
* 

Farms for the Needy 


Sir:—The sight of able-bodied, sturdy 
but unfortunate American citizens plod- 
ding in and out of the relef stations 
is not only a pitiable sight but one 
disgraceful to our social and govern- 
mental systems. The majority of these 


tiative.” 

As a Republican of my district, I wish 
tc say that what must be done is to let 
prices come to their natural level. 

If wages are cut in half we would soon 
have every person working that wanted 
work, and the wages they then received 
would buy as much as the wages they 
now receive, and everybody would have 
the money to buy with. Now only half 
of the people have the money, conse- 


ner that will appeal to the rank and 
file, and emphasize what he has in 
mind, yet, by providing the readers 
with the wrong impression by neglecting 
to add all of the facts, he does not to 
the writer seem altogether fair, and it 
irritated my sense of right and wrong. 

In your issue of March 20, page 8, in a 
reprint of an article written by Mr. War- 
ren, he enunciates the irregularity of 
land donations by Congress. However, 
a half truth is worse than nothing at 


BACK IN 1899 careful shoppers were 
telling each other about a delicious, new 
kind of cracker that was wholesome .. ; 
nourishing ... perfectly baked... anda 
wonderful value at 5c a package. 


The cracker was UNEEDA BISCUIT. 


AY 


people who are fast losing their self- ned TODAY! 40 years later, women are still 
respect and who are being allowed. to | P:oducts are used. us, we have the ; ‘ nite 
aenchieebe further Pacey day could ill fed, ill clad and ill housed. Our hindsight is always better than passing on the news that you get real penal 
easily be reinstated into hard-working, | ° EDWARD PARRADEE. our foresight, so we should not always value for your cracker money when you high standards of quality that have made sult of a consistent policy of using only the tries | 
happy, prosperous men and women. St. Cloud, Fla. condemn our predecessors. When this buy UNEEDA BISCUIT” ...and the price UNEEDA BISCUIT a nickel’s worth that finest ingredients ... the most advanced As 
There is enough unsettled land xe * today is still 5c. has never been duplicated. baking methods. . . rapid, frequent deliv- 
of developmen aes 
“Abuses” of Free Speech unsettled acres, so Congress consid- In all these 40 years, the wholesome good- Unfailing quality is something people have __eries that assure freshness. A policy that 
Nevada and California, to colonize ne Frye sig to be vA x pete ered it hepa moan ye ae ness of this popular NBC cracker has never come to expect of every National Biscuit explains why the National Biscuit Com- On 
conius NnKing in regar er S ripution oO ropert) 
varied. Every package measures up to the Company cracker and cookie. It is the re- pany is the leader of the baking industry: 
One workable plan would be’ to sell | United States. ing the country. This arrangement was, eae 
each head of a family 100 acres of land | Our forefathers added the Bill of | of necessity, prefaced by the construc- in 19) 
at a very low cost and on a long time | Rights to our Constitution to guard | tion of railroads for transportation pur- A P qe du a O f N AT] O N AL B | S C U [T CO M Pp ANY (N|B 
payment basis. The money now being.| OUR freedom. Communists, Nazis, Fas- | poses, and the promoters had to be pro- VCS § ¥ ys 
used to support the unemployed could | cists unlawfully use OUR rights of | vided with more of an incentive than eign r 
be spent to improve the land, giving | free speech, a free press and right to | just serving virgin territory, so Con- Bae gress, 
the present unemployed work through | assemble, in order to take our rights | gress decided to encourage them with Femme: The 
WPA projects .... away and destroy our government. land grants. This was accomplished © the E, 
None of these things should be a Belle Fourche, 8. Dak. R.N.S8. | and a string was tied to the gift, which = in 
| which 
count, 
States 
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--on oil and gasolene with the POWER PROVER! 
Another proof that “SERVICE is our middle name”! 


example of the valuable extra features 
available to you through your Cities 
This famous “portable lab- 
oratory” has proved its mettle in tests on 
-more than a million motors. More than 5,000 
fleet owners depend on it to keep their equip- 
ment in prime operating condition. 


2 Power Prover is an outstanding 


Service dealer. 


Power Prover Service covers a complete, 23- 
step testing and adjusting routine 


: These records are open for inspec- called the Champion! streamlined trains and airplanes. Now it finds 
with the use of exclusive, pat- tion on special request. Everywhere you go, youhear people discussing _fullexpression in the new Studebaker Champion, 
ented Cities Service tuning tools Find out how you can protect this new Champion. And with good reason. It’s _—_ with its complete elimination of unnecessary 
and precision instruments. It f ’ : the biggest automobile news since Ford changed poundage. The Champion operates on reduced 
gives a quick, accurate analysis your profits with the help of this over from the Model T. It’s a forward step that’s gasoline gallonage but, more importantly, it is 
of exhaust gases. This service service. Get the complete suc- likely to blueprint the future of all automobile the strongest and safest car ever offered for so 
is in the hands of experienced cess story of the Power Prover . a little money. | 
men who also are capable con- today! Write to Cities Service . A triumph of 13 years of planning Here’s an interesting experience 
sultants on general conditioning, Oil Company, 60 Wall Tower = , This new lowest price Studebaker has been offi ‘The chief executive of a corporation made a per- 

cially under way since 1935. ButStudebakeractu- _ sonal investigation of this new Champion. His 
operating and maintenance. New York City. Re ally began the groundwork for it back in 1926. | company owns and operates a fairly large fleet of | 


“The Romance of Oil,” a special feature on the Cities Service Hour. ts 
presented every Friday evening over the NBC 
Manners, Ross Graham, Frank Black and the Cities Service Singers and 


Orchestra, 


Buy at this Sign on Your 
Way to the World’s Fair 
in, your car 


SERVICE OILS and GASOLE 


_ Results of Power Prover Service are specific 
and convincing. For thousands of fleet own- 
ers it has reduced fuel and motor oil con- 
sumption, cut operating and insurance ex- 
penses, minimized minor road breakdowns. 
Actual records of money-saving experiences 


are on file. They show oil and gasoline econ- 
omies up to 30%; equally impressive 
Savings on repairs—increased efficiency. 


Red Network. 


Lucille 


“SERVICE is our middle name” 


Operating economy. 


TUDEBAKER invades the lowest price field 
...introduces a remarkable new Studebaker 


That was when Studebaker 
engineers discovered that by 
reducing wasteful bulk, they 
could produce cars of greater 


Year after year, that formula 
has made Studebaker cars less 
costly to buy and to operate 
and, at the same time, has im- 
proved their riding comfort, 
safety, roominess and long- 


World’s oldest vehicle maker 
: introduces world’s newest and finest 
cat of lowest price 


MOST IMPORTANT AUTOMOTIVE DEVELOPMENT IN 10 YEARS! 


lived construction. Useless pounds waste money. 
That same formula has given us our modern 


cars for its salesmen. After 
driving one of the new Cham- 
pions several hundred miles, 
he bought one for himself. He 
liked the way it performed, rode 
and handled. He ordered a fleet 
of 25 for his salesmen, because, 
to use his words, “I am con- 
vinced we will get 500,000 
miles of better transportation 
for considerably less money.” 
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+ STATE 


HE fact that trade among the‘ 


48 States is not so free as popu- 
Jarly supposed gradually is being 
recognized. - 

Protests against barriers to inter- 
state trading have been mounting for 
several years. At first little atten- 
tion was paid. But now, by virtue of 
stands taken both in Washington 
and in State capitals, talk may give 
way to action. 

The Council of State Governments 


National, State Govern- 
ments face the problem of 
barriers to trade between 
the States. Effects of “tar- 
iff walls” within American 
borders. Action to reverse 
the trend. 


provided a forum in Chicago last 
week for discussion of the subject. 
Eight Governors and representatives 
of almost every other State agreed 
in effect that some backtracking is 
beeded, if the spirit of the first ar- 


-——— 


BARRIERS TRADE: THREAT NATIONAL UNITY 


ggaere *& duties on imports or exports, except + grading, labeling and packaging laws + State protect itself from importations 


FIGHTS TRADE BARRIERS 


United States Solicitor General Rob- 
ert H. Jackson told a Chicago con- 
ference that interstate barriers to 
trade are injuring business and even 
threatening national unity. 


ticle of the Constitution is to be ob- 
served. 


That article says: 


“No State shall, without the con- 
sent of Congress, tind any impost or 


, A REVERSED POLICY | 
" ON FOREIGN TRADE? * 


FTER a four-year history of re-+ President down are now talking of 


ciprocal trade pacts, aimed at 
removing barriers to world trade, the 
United States has begun to raise 
penalty duties against other coun- 
tries and to subsidize its exports. 

As a result, business men and 
traders both here and abroad now 
wonder if there is a shift of trade 
policy in the making in Washington. 

On the one hand they know that 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull has 
championed lower tariffs and fewer 
trade restrictions ever since Congress 
in 1934 empowered the Government 
to make trade agreements with for- 
eign nations without a check by Con- 
gress, 

They also know that ten days ago 
the State Department announced 
signing of its twenty-first trade 
agreement—a pact with Turkey— 
which brings under the trade pacts 
countries with which the United 
States does two-thirds of its trading. 


Similarly, to these observers it has 
become a commonplace that Secre- 
tary Hull’s trade agreements -are 
based on no subsidized exports, no 
undue trade barriers and no dis- 
crimination among nations that will 
Play fair in the fight for trade. 

But, on the other hand, these busi- 
hess Men and traders note that the 
United States is dumping wheat 
abroad at a cost of about 25 cents 
& bushel to American taxpayers, and 
that prominent Americans from the 


subsidizing exports of cotton, lard, 
pecans and a variety of other pro- 
duce. 


Furthermore, penalty duties of 25 
business it is to follow trade poli- 


cies are confused by the recent 


American move to promote trade 
with Brazil by offering Brazil credits 
to a total of $120,000,000. Their un- 
derstanding is that the doctrine of 
trade agreements frowns on lending 
foreigners the money to pay for 
American goods. 


In addition, penalty duties of 25 


per cent against Germany for sub- | 


Sidizing her exports appear to these 


traders to be inconsistent with the | 


subsidies that the American Govern- 
ment hands out to wheat farmers 
and may soon distribute to other 
farmers. 

The upshot is a growing doubt 
about the direction in which Ameri- 
can trade policies are moving. 


Noted is the fact that exports to 
trade-agreement countries for the 
period 1937-38 increased 61.2 per 
cent over the period 1934-35, while 
exports to countries with which there 
is no reciprocal trade pact increased 
only 37.9 per cent. 


But behind this seeming advantage 
held by the trade agreement coun- 
tries is the fact that American ex- 
ports are reliant to a greater de- 
gree than ever since World War days 
on orders for goods useful in war. 


what be absolutely necessary for ex- 
ecuting its inspection laws... .” 

Now, no State collects tariffs as 
such. Under the guise of food in- 
spection or automobile traffic regu- 
lation and @he like, however, many 
barriers undreamed of by the Consti- 
tution’s authors have been erected 
between States. 

President Roosevelt summarized 
the situation in a communication 
to the Chicago conference, saying 
“damaging restrictions” in the last 
few years had hindered the free flow 
of commerce within American bor- 
ders. 

“Business, agriculture and labor 
have all suffered,” Mr. Roosevelt con- 
tinued, “because of State and reg- 
ional discriminatory measures adop- 
ted in the vain hope of protecting 
local products from the hazards of 
economic fluctuations. 

“Interstate trade barriers have 
arisen in many instances from the 
same causes that resulted in mount- 
ing tariff walls between nations—ac- 
countable for so much of the world’s 
unrest in recent years. 


“The Federal Government is seek- 
ing to break down trade walls be- 
tween this and the other nations of 
the world, and to remove the hamp- 
ering restrictions that have been 
placed upon world commerce. ° 


“Interstate trade barriers, if al- 
lowed to develop and multiply, will, 
however, constitute social and eco- 
nomic problems even more serious 
than international tariffs.” 


On top of that message, the con- 
ferees learned in detail about the 
variety of police regulations used by 
States to accomplish purposes served 
by tariffs in relations between na- 
tions. The recital impressed them 
as a far cry from this assertion by 
the Supreme Court in 1824: 


“If there was any one object riding 
over every other in the adoption of 
the Constitution, it was to keep com- 
mercial intercourse among the States 
free from all invidious and partial 
restraints.” 


For example: 

A study showed ‘that truckers of 
merchandise face a bewildering and 
costly mass of restrictions. Registra- 
tion fees for a five-ton truck driving 
from Alabama to South Carolina 
amount to $1,100. Fees or taxes on 
incoming trucks in a number of 
States range from $30 in Illinois to 
$400 in Alabama. 

Then there are the “Ports of Entry” 
or “Inspection Stations” which eight 
States have established since Kan- 
sas did so in 1933. Officers in charge 
at these border stops are empowcred 
to collect special taxes, in some in- 
stances, and in others to examine the 
cargo or passengers’ luggage to see 
that no agricultural product under 
quarantine in the State is brought in. 


The Administration has been pay- 
ing more and more attention to the 
situation. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in the Department of Ag- 
riculture only recently pointed to 


@ Just as soon as you pick out the right Interna- 
tional for your hauling job, you can put it to work 


and make it pay for itself. 


A cash deal is the best 


one, but if you want to pay for an International out 
of the earnings of the truck you can have easy terms 
at low rates. Ask the nearby International dealer 
or Company-owned branch about the convenient 
time-payment plan. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


(INCORPORATED) 


Chicago, Illinois 


New International 
Model D-30—popu- 
lar, light heavy-duty 
truck of 1\%4-ton rating. 


as hindrances to the sort of free trad- 
ing believed to be in the national 
interest. 

Solicitor General Robert H. Jack- 
son, in an address to the Chicago 
conference, reminded that interstate 
trading under the Constitution may 
be restricted in only liquor and pris- 
on-made goods. 

The purpose of the power to regu- 
late liquor commerce was to let each 


that would defeat its own policy of 
dealing with moral and social prob- 
lems incident to the liquor traffic. 

But, said Mr. Jackson, many States 
have turned that regulatory power, 
under pressure from local liquor in- 
terests, to the protection of home 
industry. He explained: 

“Local beer is given an effective 
tariff protection by imposing higher 
Sales taxes on out-of-State beer, or 


+ special license fees and restrictions 4 


are placed on those who sell it. 
“The States thus discriminated 
against have then responded with all 
of the weapons of modern tariff re- 
prisal, such as retaliatory taxes and 
inspections and partial and complete 
embargoes. A beer war has involved 
many States and perverted the pur- 
pose of the (prohibition repeal) 
amendment. Such legislation applied 
to intoxicating liquor, however, is 


» quite properly sustained by the Sue 


preme Court.” 

Mr. Jackson and others in Chicago 
apparently feared a continued strug- 
gie by States to protect their in- 
dividual commercial interests, unless 
some way is found to have the States 
agree on more nearly uniform regu- 
latory and tax laws where interstate 
trading is affected. A start was made, 
at least, toward encouraging a move- 
ment toward uniformity. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


OF 1938 


The Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company is a mutual com- 
pany. It is operated solely for 
the benefit of its 29 million 


policyholders, whose life insurance with this Com- 
pany totaled over $22,612,000,000 at the end of 


the past year. 


In 1938, more than $566,300,000 was paid to pol- 
icyholders and beneficiaries, and $176,000,000 was 
& added to statutory reserves for payment of obliga- 
i tions which will accrue in future years under pres- 
ent policies. Dividends paid in 1938 amounted to 
$103,940,000. A still larger sum—$118,042,000—has 

been set aside for dividend payments in 1939. 


Metropolitan has paid, since 1927, more than 
$5,000,000,000 to policyholders and beneficiaries. 


More than $1,800,000,000 of life insurance pro- 
tection was provided by the 3,330,151 new policies 
issued during the past year. 


Government Securities 
U. S. Government . 


/ 


6 


Assets held for the benefit of policyholders and 
beneficiaries—which include more than 100,000 care- | 
fully selected, diversified investments—amount to 


more than $4,900,000,000. 


As part of its welfare program in 1938, Metropoli- 
tan distributed 68 million health booklets—an aver- 
age of 1 every half-second—and published monthly 
health-education advertisements in magazines whose 
combined circulation for the year was over 300 milk 


lion copies. 


_ Metropolitan welcomes every opportunity to pro- 
vide its policyholders with information that will en- 
able them to have a clearer understanding of how 
the Company operates. To help accomplish this, the 
Company is publishing a series of educational adver- 
tisements in magazines, and seeks in various other 
ways to keep its policyholders informed. A booklet, 
soon to be available, contains a detailed account of 
Metropolitan’s progress in 1938. We shall be glad to 


send a copy on request. 


Metropolitan’s Business Report for the year ending December 31, 1938. 
(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York 


State Insurance Department.) 


ASSETS 
$933,919,346.89 


$868,608,893.16 


Canadian Government 65,310,453.73 


Other Bonds 


1,768,541,971.29 


U. S. end 


cipal 


Canadian Provincial 
and Municipal . . 


Railroad . 


Public Utilities . 


117,430,070.53 


104,610,612.32 
590,984,033.71 
589,927,007.34 


Industrial and Miscel- 


laneous . 


Stocks 


All but $24,588.78 are 


365,590,247.39 


88,452,477.37 


Preferred or Guar- 


anteed. 


Mortgage Loans on RealEstate. . . . 


Farms . 


Other property. 
Loans on Pelleles. « © 0 


979,562,124.03 
« $73,800,886.26 
905,761,237.77 


526,263,387.92 
392,187,370.22 


Includes real estate for Cumee' use. 


Premiums 
Interest due and accrued, 


6 108,817,444.71 
84,974,718.06 
60,181,576.49 


$4,942,900,416.98 


LIABILITIES 


Statutory Policy Reserves .... . 
Amount which, with interest and future 
premiums, will assure payment of 
policy claims. 
Dividends te Policyhoiders . 
Set aside for payment for the year 1939. 


Reserve for Future Payments on > 
mentary Contracts .. . 


Held for Claims . 
Including claims awaiting 
of proof and estimated amount of 
unreported claims. 


Other Policy Obligations . 

Including reserves for Accident aod 
Health Insurance, dividends left with 
Company, premiums paid in advance, 
etc. 


Miscellaneous Liabilities . . . . « ¢ 
Liabilities not included above. 


Surplus and General Voluntary Reserve . 

This serves as a margin of safety—a 

cushion against contingencies which 
cannot be foreseen. 


$4,317,868,342.00 


118,042,832.00 


90,504,443.44 
21,155,521.99 


38,480,722.21 


43,457,484.19 


313,391,071.15 


Total Life Insurance in Force 


Group 2 2 @ 6 __ 3,505, 825, 709 

Accident and Health Insurance 

Weekly benefits . . . «+ $18,500,602 

Principal sum benefits . . »  $1,449,927,200 


Metropolitan Life 


Payments to Beneficiaries and Policyholders 
$241,946,643.12 


$4,942,900,416.98 


Industrial 260,990,746.69 
Group Life, Health, p 
ties. .  60,703,229.57 
Personal Health 2,715,671.05 
TOTAL $566,356,290.43 
Number of new life policies issued 3,330,151 


‘ 
. Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
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The United States News 


April 10, 1939 


NEUTRALITY OR WAR?—NATIONAL LEADERS MAP FUTURE OF JU. S. 


Penalties on Aggressors 


Favored by Mr. Stimson 


Following are excerpts from the 4 


stenographic report of the hear- 
ings before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee in which former 
Secretary of State Stimson and Ber- 
nard Baruch, financier and a na- 
tional leader in the World War, testi- 
fied on proposed changes in the Neu- 
trality Law: | 


Mr. STIMSON: We are not sitting 
down to draft peacefully and philo- 
sophically a code of behavior for nor- 
mal times but to consider how we 
can best make the United States 
safe—or as safe as possible—in a to- 
tally novel and critical situation. 

For nearly four centuries mankind 
has been trying to build up a code 
of behavior within what they call 
the family of nations. Today three 
of the seven most powerful nations 
in the world have rejected this code 
of behavior with open scorn and 
contempt. 

In succession, the attacks, all in 
violation of former treaties and of 
international law, upon Manchuria, 


’ life to study the protected position 


North China, South China, Ethiopia, 

Spain, Austria, Czechoslovakia and 

Lithuania, have made clear the rev- 

ciutionary and widespread nature of 

the change with which we are now 
confronted. 

I have weighed my words when I 
say that I believe that our present 
Caucasian civilization is threatened 
by the gravest danger with which it 
has been confronted for four cen- 
turies. 

I have had official occasion in my 


of our country; its superb natural re- 
sources, its unmatched opportunity 
for self-containment in the mainte- 
nance of its defense. No one is more 
keenly alive than I am to this great 
advantage or to thg present com- 
parative security of this country. But 
the real question before us today is 
one of method. How shall these 
great advantages be most effectiveiy 
used; not only with regard to our. 
own safety for this present year of 
our Lord, 1939, but for the future, for 
the protection not only of ourselves 
but of our children and our chil- 


dren’s children and of the institu- 
tions of our country? Shall we be 
content to sit idly in the present 


“* security, which may be only momen- 


tary, or shall we use these great ad- 
vantages carefully, moderately, but 
firmly and above all intelligently to 


- help protect the world, which in- 


cludes ourselves, from its imminent 
and continuing danger? 


Neutrality Law: 
Revision Is Asked 


Now, the foregoing is a very cur- 
gory statement of the conditions of 
today bearing upon our neutrality 
law and in the light of which it must 
be considered. The first Act was 
drawn nearly four years ago and 
events have traveled more rapidly 
during those four years than ever 


since the Great War. 

Today we find that this Act has 
automatically placed in the hands of 
foreign nations, some of them pos- 
sibly our future enemies, the decision 
as to with whom this country shall 
carry on its trade and commerce. To- 
day we find that it compels us to 
treat alike the peaceful and suffering 
people of China and the militaristic | 
enemies who by conquest are trying 
to turn China into a reservoir of po- 
tential future aggression against the 
rest of the world. We find that it 
compels us to be an effective party 
to this aggression on the pain of 
otherwise depriving China of the 
means for her own defense. 

Should a genera! war come in Eu- 
rope this spring, this Neutrality Act 
might put us in the position of facili- 
tating a result of that war which 
would make the United States the 
next victim of attack. 

SENATOR BORAH (Rep.), of 
Idaho: Referring to the question of 
aggressor nations and shaping a Neu- 
trality Act so as to recognize the ex- 
istence of an aggressor nation, how 
would you frame that Act, taking 
China for instance at the present 
time and Japan as an illustration? 

Mr. STIMSON: I think that it 


to presidential discretion. 


bor) of Minnesota: 


> determine it by the President alone, 


or by the President and the Con- 
gress? 
Mr. STIMSON: That, I think, is a 


matter for you, gentlemen. I tell you | 
that in my experience with a more | 


limited Act, the President’s discre- 
tion alone has been sufficient. 


Senator BARKLEY (Dem.), of Ken- | 


tucky: Would you recommend the 
outright repeal of the present neu- 
trality law, leaving our situation 
where it was prior to its enactment, 
and very largely leaving to the dis- 
cretion of the President the conduct 
of such matters in case of actual 
war? 

Mr. STIMSON: The _ provisions 
which have apparently been put into 
the present law are most rigid, most 
limiting [and] strike me with abhor- 
rence in the restrictions that they 
put on the ordinary liberties of such 
men as you and I. 

So, that to answer your question, 
I should think that such provisions 
ought to come out of the law, or at 
least be made much more subject 


Senator SHIPSTEAD (Farmer-La- 
There has been 


—Harrie & 
HENRY L. STIMSON 


a good deal said about punishing the 


sary; and as to that, I, in my humil- 
ity, defer to your wisdom. 


‘fornia: Do you believe in neutrality, 
Colonel? 
Mr. STIMSON: I am in favor of 


stand it, your idea is that the Presi- 


aggressor. How would you punish a 
nation without going to war? 

Mr. STIMSON: I shave not said 
anything about punishing them. 
What I have said was that I would 
cease to assist it in its aggression. 

Senator BORAH: Well, as I under- 


dent and the Congress shall deter- 
mine who is the aggressor? 

Mr. STIMSON: If this Committee 
feels that that extra check is neces- 


Naming the Aggressor: 


A Method Proposed 
Senator JOHNSON (Rep.) of Cali- 


+ 


| our nation not taking a part in—I 


used the word ‘“meddling”—in a war 
unless it has some real interest which 
is likely to be injured in some way 
or other by the war. 

Senator JOHNSON: JI want to 
avoid war if it is possible and so I 
ask you, when your President has 


| selected an aggressor, where do you 


would be a good working definition | 
to make the definition of “ageressor” | 
nations, which had been guilty of | 


treaty violation with us. That con- 
fines it to our own affairs. 

Senator BORAH: I take it that 
you are in favor of prohibiting the 
Sale of arms to nations engaged in 
war. 

Mr. STIMSON: That is the answer. 

Senator BORAH: 


North Carolina: 


In other words, | 


you would refuse the sale of arms to | 


all nations regardless of whether you | 


call them aggressors or not? 
Mr. STIMSON: 


go? 


-Mr. STIMSON: Well, in the sub- | 


ject that we are discussing now, we 
go to the question whether you are 
going to help that aggressor or not 
any longer. 

Senator JOHNSON: 
edge you into war? 

Mr. STIMSON: The determination 
of the aggressor? 

Senator JOHNSON: Yes. 

Mr. STIMSON: In the case of this 
country, I do not think it has a bit of 
practical effect on it. 

Senator JOHNSON: Now, suppose 
Russia, Great Britain and France 
take the field. They are three great 
democracies. Would you have us 
enter into that alliance? 

Mr. STIMSON: Not unless the sit- 
uation became dangerous enough to 
indicate that we would be the next 
victim. Then I would take part 
mighty quick. I would take part be- 
fore they were beaten. 

Senator REYNOLDS 


Doesn’t it 


(Dem.), of 
Why do you think 
the President of the United States 
is in a better position to ascertain 
truly the real aggressor than the 
members of the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States? 

Mr. STIMSON: The real reason is 
because the President of the United 


States is, by the Constitution, vested | 


With being the man who appoints 


and operates our foreign service. 


I would not in the | 


law originally. I would give the Pres- | 
ident the power to do that with the | 


consent of Congress. 

Senator BORAH: How would you 
determine the aggressor nations if 
you were going to put this law into 
effect? How would you.determine who 
is the aggressor nation? Would you 


} 


Senator LA FOLLETTE 
sive), of Wisconsin: 


(Progres- 


situation which you envision in your 
letter to the New York Times of 
March 7, 1939, do you or do you not 
contemplate joint and common ac- 
tion by the Executive of this country 


ing strict neutrality? 


the Neutrality Act. 


Should the United States throw the full 
power of its economic resources against ag- 
gressor nations? Or should it abstain from 
uny sign of favoritism as a means of presery- 


These and other important questions face 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee as 
it weighs proposals now before it to revise 


From Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State 
under President Hoover and Secretary of War 
in the Taft Administration, Senators, expert 
in various phases of foreign relations, heard 
a stinging indictment of aggressor-minded 
nations coupled with a plea that the United 
States’ align itself with democratically- 


minded nations in an effort to halt the march 
of totalitarian states. 

From Bernard M. Baruch, financier and 
chairman of the War Industries Board during 
the World War, these same Senators re- | 
ceived a warning that any penalties imposed 
on wartime trade through embargoes or 
sanctions would lead this country itself to 
the brink of war. 

In view of the importance of these two 
views The United States News presents in 
abridged form the highlights of the opening 
day’s session from the views of Messrs. Stim- 
son and Baruch and the cross-questioning 
by such Senators as Borah, Pittman, John- 
son, Green, Schwellenbach and Reynolds. 


vith other nations in the exercise of + fact that, when two nations are en- + have exactly the same situation as 


that discretionary power? 

Mr. STIMSON: Not unless and 
until this country, through its Con- 
gress, declared war. 

Senator SCHWELLENBACH (Dem.), 


of WaShington: Colonel, this proposal 


that you have made here or the sug- 


gestion that you have mad@, is di- 
rectly contrary to the philosophy of 
our present neutrality statute, is it 
not? 


Mr. STIMSON: I think it is, sir. 


I may slander the present statute. 


Mr. Baruch's Views: 
Mr. BARUCH: it is 


Gentlemen, 


easier to proclaim neutrality than to 
maintain it. 


Since true neutrality is an almost 
unobtainable ideal, the best course 
for us to pursue is that which pro- 
tects us as far as possible from in- 
volvement in war. 

We dare not wholly abandon the 
protection of neutral rights. It is un- 
sound to believe that, if we hold no 
dealings with the actual belligerents, 
we Shall avoid. the friction which 
makes for war. 

To prohibit one type of export (war 
weapons) without prohibiting the 
other (food) is a legalistic formula 
that, I think, is devoid of real justice. 
To embargo the sale of implements 
of war, under conditions that now 
exist, might be the means of cement- 
ing into power the stronger nations 
and reducing weaker nations to slav- 
ery or worse. 

I see no difference, in time of war, 
between the sale of life-sustaining 
wheat and death-dealing guns. 

Both the old law and the new bill 
carry on the “cash and carry” idea. 
I think I was the first to suggest 
that, or its twin “come and get it,” 
which is really more descriptive of 
the plan. 

-Jt treats all nations alike. Each 
has an opportunity to get what it 
needs from us provided it takes title 
at the port of shipment, and,. pro- 
vided further, that the shipment is 
not made in American craft. 

Of course, it is obvious that this 
will largely limit sales of supplies to 
those able to pay for them and able 
to move them, but after all that rule 
holds good in normal commerce. I 
do not see that we are required to 
adjust all inequalities of this sort. 

As we now suppose, this rule would 
prejudice Germany and Italy in fa- 
for of France and Engiand. 

Furthermore, on the continent of 
Asia, most of our individual ‘sympa- 
thies run to China rather than to 
Japan and here the proposed rule 
works just the other way. 

We have now an absolute prohibi- 
tion of the export of lethal weapons. 
On the essential principles we are 

discussing here—the principles of 
neutrality or keeping out of war— 
this has nothing to do with either. 


it springs from another high purpose 


which is to prevent our country from 
Selling any kind of weapon with 
which men kill each other, It is a re- 
buke to war as an institution. It will 
not prevent war, take us in; or keep 
us Out of war. If we want to make a 
gesture, let us do so, but let us not 
do it under any idea that’it aids 
either neutrality or peace. 

I understand that some of the 
pressure for this legislation is the 
reverse of a wish to treat all nations 
alike. On that theory, 
nomic war fails, we will be in military 
war. 

I also question the theory that we 
must take part in any European war. 

It is incredible that without almost 
complete domination of the water 
and sky of both the Atlantic and 


Pacific Oceans, a military attack in 


truly threatening force could be 
launched against this hemisphere 
from either Europe or Asia in the 


-face of such resistance as this and 


Assume now that | 
discretion has béen conferred upon | 
the Executive, and in view of the | 


other American, if not European, na- 
tions could offer. 
By neither loans nor any kind of 


' credit should we finance a nation at 


war—no matter how our sympathies 
may be involved. 

Senator BORAH: Don't you think 
there is substantial reason in the 


gaged 


if our eco-. 


in war, we ought not to 
sit on the side and furnish the in- 
strumentalities to carry on that war? 


Mr. BARUCH: Well,.that is a fact, 
we ought to embargo everything. 

Senator BORAH: Well, I am in 
favor of embargoing everything that 
goes into war, and that is the ques- 
tion I put to you. 

Senator BARKLEY: Your position 
is, regardless of whether a nation is 
an aggressor or the victim of an ag- 
gressor, that our country is not re- 
sponsible for their incapacity to come 
and get what it wants? 

Mr. BARUCH: Exactly so. 


Chairman PITTMAN (Dem.), of 
Nevada: What would be the ef- 
fect, in your opinion, if war 


should break out in Europe very soon, 
before the first of May, in the present 
“cash-and-carry” principles. of the 
existing law, which require the con- 
veyance of title of all materials not 
on the Embargo Act, the conveyance 


— 


of title out of any citizen to some | 
resort to an establisned method of 


maintaining neutrality. Now, it may | 


foreigner before it is transported or 
exported? What would be the effect 
on this country? 

Mr. BARUCH: We would be back 
where we were in 1917. 

The CHAIRMAN: The enemy would 
try to stop those goods from going— 
I mean the belligerents would try to 
stop those goods from going to their 
cnemies, the same as they would the 
arms, Munitions, and implements of 

Mr. BARUCH: Exactly. 

The CHAIRMAN: They would 
aaopt the same means to stop them? 

Mr. BARUCH: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: And you would 


arose before we went into the war? 

Mr. BARUCH: Yes. 

Senator JOHNSON (Rep.), of Cali- 
sornia: Now, you said in answer to 
Senator Barkley, I think, that there 
is no international law now. Did you 
quite mean that? 


Mr. BARUCH: None except the law 
of might. I don’t know of any, Sen- | 


ator. I would like to be informed. 
Senator JOHNSON: Where are 

we now under your scheme of 

“cash-and-carry”? I said when 


the bill was before the Senate, we | § 


are the ally of Japan in the Pacific 


and the ally of Great Britain in the ] 


Atlantic. That is true, isn’t it? 

Mr. BARUCH: Yes, we favor them. 
I won’t say that we are allies, but we 
favor them. They can come and get 
it and the others cannot. 


Senator JOHNSON: So you _ see | 


there are obstacles and objections to 


your system, as well as to the system | 


of international law? 
Resort to 


not succeed, that is quite true. I will 
recognize that. 


Mr. BARUCH: International law, 


then, will be exactly what we make 


it. 
Senator GREEN (Dem.), of Rhode 


international law is a | 


| 


*Cash-and-Carry Trade Plan 


For All Urged by Mr. Baruch 


America. I know that other nations* Mr. BARUCH: Yes, sir. Th ey h 


have their troubles and problems, 
but what I am asking you is: Isn’t 
America justified, in a great crisis, 
in enunciating a policy, in its treat- 
ment of other nations, which would 
distinguish between them on some 
ground, rather than treating them 
all alike, just as it did in the time of 
President Monroe? 

Mr. BARUCH: I perhaps’ am so 
imbued with the idea of keeping out 
of war that I would probably say 

Senator REYNOLDS: If there were 
today a war between Great Britain 
and France, and Germany and Italy, 
then Great Britain and France would 
have the advantage over the total- 
itarian states, because Great Britain 
and France have the command of 
the seas. That is true, isn’t it? 

Mr. BARUCH: Yes, sir. 

Senator REYNOLDS: And there- 
fore, they would come here, being in 
command of the seas, and in their 
bottoms or in other bottoms, buy 


everything in the world that they 
wanted to, and Germany and Italy 


BERNARD BARUCH 


could not get anything so far as we 
are concerned? 
Mr. BARUCH: Germany and Italy 


Island: Why do you think it is im- | cannot get it now. 


portant for us to treat England and 
France and Japan just alike? 

Mr. BARUCH: Because as soon as 
we'treat them unlike, we are declar- 
ing an economic war. 

Senator GREEN: I am looking at 
it from the question of the peace 
and security of the United States of 


| 


Senator REYNOLDS: Why cannot 


- Germany and Italy get it now? 


Mr. BARUCH: They have not got 
the credit. 

Senator REYNOLDS: By your an- 
swer I assume that you mean to say 
that France and Great Britain have 
the money? 


more than the others. sit 

Senator REYNOLDS: Let us as. 
sume everything being exactly like i+ 
is in the world today, and German y 
and Italy had command of the Seas, 
and that they could buy all that they 
wanted from us, and Great Britain 
and France could not buy anythin g, 
would you still maintain the theory 
that you pronounced here today to 
the effect that we should sell to those 
who are able to get it? 

Mr. BARUCH: Yes, sir. 

Senator REYNOLDS: You do? 

Mr. BARUCH: Yes. 

Senator REYNOLDS: Regardless of 
the difference between the forms of 
government, that is, the so-called 
democracies of Great Britain and 
Trance, and the dictatorships of Ger. 
many and Italy? 

Mr. BARUCH: Deeply as I fee! 
about some of these questions, Sena- 
tor, I do not think it is any of our 
business to stick our nose in their 
business, and they ought to keep 
their nose out of our business. 

The CHAIRMAN: If the Act were 
repealed—if the present law were re. 
pealed and we were back exactly 
where we were in 1917, would not tine 
same advantages exist as to govern- 
ments controlling the sea or govern- 
ments that have money as they would 
under the cash-and-carry proposi- 
tion? 

Mr. BARUCH: Unquestionably. 

The CHAIRMAN: But it would re. 
strain our own citizens from attempt. 
ing for high prices to transport 
goods through submarine zones or 
otherwise, and give them a cause: for 
complaint to our Government ‘to in- 


| cite our people on the ground that 
our rights had been violated. And 
_ the other provision is that our ships 
| shall not also endanger the peace in 


this country by transporting any- 


thing .to belligerent countries. Is 
that not true? 
Mr. BARUCH: Yes, sir. 
Senator REYNOLDS: I would like 


tc ask one more question, Mr. Chair- 
man. But is it being neutral when 
we sell only to those that commaii4 
the seas, the strong at sea, and 
not sell to those not in command of 
the sea and, therefore, weak at sea? 
Is that being neutral, to sell only 
to those in command? 

Mr. BARUCH: I think we are try- 
ing to put a new definition upon 
“neutrality.” I think the status quo 
and not changing it is remaining 
neutral. That is what I think, 
Senator. 
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“GREEN LIGHT" 
FOR POWER PROGRAM 


S far as the Democratic majority + 


in Congress is concerned, the 
Federal Government is now in the 
electric power business to stay. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority, 
largest single symbol of government 


A clean bill of health for 
TVA and what lies behind 
it. Meaning of latest moves 
in private vs. public power 
fight. 


in the power industry, has just re- 
ceived sweeping approval from a 
majority of the Joint Committee set 
up to investigate it, though three Re- 
publicans dissented strenuously in a 
minority report. Added to a recent 
decision of the Supreme Court de- 
claring that private power concerns 
cannot appeal to the courts to keep 
the Government out of electric 
power, the majority report to Con- 
gress means that TVA will proceed, 
full steam ahead. 

Approval by the committee of Con- 
gress means that TVA has now 
jumped three hurdles in its strug- 
gle to win official approval and no 
new hurdles are immediately in 
sight. 

The first hurdle was passed when 
Congress, after some hesitation, 
granted TVA all the funds it asked 
for next year’s operations. The Su- 
preme Court’s edict, giving TVA a 
figurative pat on the back, lifted 
the Authority over its legal hurdle. 
The third hurdle now has been easily 
cleared by TVA with the Congres- 
sional committee’s six-to-three en- 
dorsement of its activities. 

After nine months’of investigation 
and after expenditure of $75,000, the 
Committee brought in a report de- 
nouncing Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, 
former chairman of the agency, 
whose removal by President. Roose- 
velt precipitated the Congressional 
inquiry. But® the majority report 
clears the present directors of TVA, 
Dr. Harcourt A. Morgan and David 
E. Lilienthal, of all charges made by 
Dr. A. E. Morgan. Further, the re- 
port gives virtually unreserved ap- 
proval to TVA as a “yardstick” for pri- 
vate power rates, to its navigation pro- 
gram, its flood control and power pol- 


—Harris & Ewing 
NO COMMENT—YET 
Dr. A. E. Morgan, former TVA 
chairman whose charges brought 
about investigation of the agency, 
and who was removed by the Presi- 
dent, may or may not have some- 
thing to say when he reads the text 
of the report. “I think I know what 
is in the report from the way the 
investigation was conducted,” he 
said, 


icies, agricultural activities, regional | 
| of the free market, so labor uses its 


planning and personnel policies. 


by all the Democrats on the commit- 
tee and by one Republican, Senator 
Lynn J. Frazier, of North Dakota: 


“Dr. A. E. Morgan’s charges of dis- 
honesty ... are without foundation 
. Mr. Lilienthal and Dr. H. A. 
Morgan acted with forbearance and 
dignity . . . This cannot be said of 
Dr. A. E. Morgan.” 


high-rate policy of the private power , 


“The administration of the TVA | 


has, on the whole, been economical 
and efficient ... the electric rates of 
the Authority provide a legitimate, 
honest yardstick of equitable rates 
of private industry...’ 


Reasons for 
Of the TVA System 


“The success of the distribution of 
TVA power is due... toa dynamic 
policy ... of mass production and 
mass sales under drastically reduced 
rates, which is opposed to the static 


industry.” 


Frazier, were Senators Vic Donahey, 
of Ohio, chairman; James M. Mead, 
of New York; Harry H. Schwartz, of 
Wyoming, and Representative R. 
Ewing Thomasen, of Texas, and Gra- 
ham H. Barden, of Nerth Carolina, 
all Democrats. 

A vigorous.minority report con- 
demned the TVA yardstick as “not 
Only meaningless, but. worse... un- 


FOR TVA: THREE VICTORIES 
IN COURTS AND CONGRESS 


fair, deceptive, dishonest,” 


_ that TVA does not “pay its way.” 
Signers of the majority report be- 
_ Sides the lone Republican, Senator 


The Republican minority proposed 
that all of TVA’s functions except 
actual distribution of power be split 


off and delegated to other branches 


of the Government. The minority 
report charged TVA with “waste and 
inefficiency,” assailed it as “arbitrary, 
dictatorial and unbusinesslike.” 
Signers of the minority report, all 
Republicans, were Senator James J. 
Davis, of Pennsylvania, and Repre- 
sentatives Charles A. Wolverton, of 


BUSINESS’ 


[Continued From Page 3.] 


than a competitive market would fix 
them. 

2. Government is using the Works 
Progress Administration, with its 
high hourly wage rates; the Walsh- 
Healey Act, with its wage and hour 
requirements for companies filling 
Government contracts; the Bacon- 
Davis Act, with its wage require- 
ments on Government construction; 
and the Wage and Hour Act, to sup- 
port wage and hour standards at a 
level higher than the market place 
would fix those wages. 

Just aS corporations use their 
power to interfere with the operation 


| | wer—both at the ballot box and 
Typical excerpts from the report | po a allo a 


of the majority, which was signed | 


' through organization—to interfere 
with the operation of the — free 
market. 

Price fix- 


ees Price Fixing: 

ing by industry and by labor 
— at the cost of production — 
leads to irresistible political pres- 
sure from agriculture to share in 
this process. 

‘The result is that Government, 
through subsidies and through out- 
right maintenance of prices, en- 
gaged in a broader and broader pro- 
tection of farm income. Again, how- 
ever, there is interference with the 
free operation of the market. 

What is the meaning of these de- 
velopments? 

The meaning, as outlined by the 
Government’s appraisers, is written 
in terms of problems. There are, for 


instance, the following problems: 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM: 
Millions are out of work as for- 
eign trade stagnates behind con- 
stantly rising barriers, as prices 


TROUBLES 


are maintained more and more 
firmly by industry at the sacrifice 
of production and as wages are 
maintained more and more firm- 
ly by groups of workers, with 
Government help. 


FARM PROBLEM: Farm mar- 
kets dwindle as export outlets 
contract owing to self-sufficiency 
demands of war-minded nations. 
Dwindling exports back up huge 
quantities of cotton and wheat 
and lard, forcing prices lower 
and leading to successful de- 
mands for Government inter- 
vention to bolster income and 


prices and to dump surplus 
products, 
BUDGET PROBLEM: Unem- 


ployment with its consequent ne- 
cessity for relief, and farm trou- 
ble, with its consequent demand 
for bigger and bigger Govern- 
ment subsidies and more and 
more Government controis, add 
together to upset Government fi- 
nances both at home and abroad. 
Not a major nation in the world 
today has a balanced national 
government budget. 


The future? 


saying 


The White House publicly recog- | 


nizes that inside the United Stai¢s 
a large and growing volume of senti- 
ment is rallied behind the idea that 
all of these problems will evaporate 
if just the Government will get out 


of the way so that business men can | 


take hold and generate recovery. 


The Government’s principal out- 
look appraisers recommend that the 
leaders in industry and finance who 
hold that view give a bit more 
thought to the changes that have 


_ come over the world since 1920. 


New Jersey, and Thomas A. Jenkins. 


of Ohio. 


Representative Jenkins filed a sep- 
| arate minority report in which he 


| 


termed the Committee’s official find. 
ings a “whitewash.” 


venience, happiness and security 


—all rolled into one—as your 


tele phone. 


Telephone service is not only 
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\ PRING creates a magic loveliness in 
the Alleghany Mountains. 


Come, 
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shake off winter weariness where the Westward 
world is young and fresh—in the play- THE F. F. V. 
grounds and rest-havens of White Sul- Leaves New York........... ecce 6:15 PM 
phur Springs and Virginia Hot Springs. 
Play golf and tennis, ride or ramble in 
flowering woods, rest in restorative 6:40 PM 
Sunshine, bathe in famous curative a 
waters. Springtime’s calling you to the 
Alleghanies! Arrives White Sulphur Springs... 6:05 AM 
(occupy sleeper until 8:00 a. m.) 
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Take Chesapeake and Ohio's Famous Eastward 
AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS— THE SPORTSMAN 
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THE LEGISLATIVE 
IN ACTION 


HE supporters of economy moves and the sup- 

porters of special proposals requiring addi- 

tional demands on the Treasury continue to 
jockey for advantage of position in Congress. 


In the Senate a new major onslaught on the 
Treasury came in the organization of an “all 
farm” group of Southern and Western Senators 
who began preparations for a farm aid program 
which may require additional expenditures of as 
much as 400 million dollars. 

That there is strong support for such a pro- 
gram was proved earlier in the week when the 
Senate passed the Bankhead-Smith Bill provid- 
ing for reduction of the amount of Government- 
held cotton by three million bales at a loss to the 
Government of 4 cents a pound. 

The program, however, which is estimated to 
involve an additional Federal ou'!ay of 225 mil- 
lion dollars this year, counters a program advo- 
cated by President Roosevelt. The President's 
plan would provide subsidies for exports at a 
total cost considerably uyder that of the Senate 
approved plan. (See page 2.) 


Economy Group Wins 
In Relief Controversy 


Bui, the economy bloc held the lead in the 
Senate in the controversy over the President’s 
request for an additional 150 miliion dollars for 
WPA to carry on its operations for the rest of 
this fiscal vear, 

Developments of the week showed that conflict 
over legisiative issues is increasing rather than 
diminishing. 

Debate in the Senate over the $100,000,000 
emergency relief appropriation bill was especially 
sharp. 

Senator Pepper (Dem.), of Florida, who sub- 
mitted an amendment to increase the appropri- 
ation to the full amount requested by the Presi- 
dent, declared that Congress, in cutting the relief 
appropriation, also is threatening the Govern- 
ment’s recovery program. 


‘Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, declared his 
support for the President’s request, asserting 
there is “no sign of economy at Washington ex- 
cept where distressed men and women are asking 
for food and shelter.” 


Neutrality Legislation 
Divides Committeemen 


A new focus of dispute developed in the con- 
sideration of the neutrality legislation in hear- 
ings by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
(See page 10.) | 

On one side were the advocates of proposals to 
amend the neutrality law so as to make it possi- 
ble to aid victims of aggression, while arraigned 
opposite them were the proponents of strict neu- 
trality. | 

The split in opinion within the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee threatened to interfere seri- 
ously with efforts to revise the Neutrality Act. 


TVA’s Power Rates 


‘“*Yardstick for Industry” 


The long-awaited report of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee which has spent nine months 
and nearly $75,000 in investigating TVA was 
made public. 


The Committee majority concluded that TVA 
electric power rates provide an “honest yard- 
stick of equitable rates for private industry” and 
declared charges of dishonesty brought by Dr. 
Arthur E. Morgan, deposed chairman of the TVA 
Board, against Dr. Harcourt A. Morgan and 
David E. Lilienthal of the TVA Board; were un- 
founded. 


A sharp attack, however, was made on the 
Authority by the Republican minority of the in- 
vestigating group. (See page 11.) 

In the first of a series of reports on policies of 
employers’ associations, the Senate Civil Liber- 
ties Committee asserted that the National Metal 
Trades Association functioned as an anti-union 
and strike-breaking agency, creating “a danger 
to orderly government.” The Association had a 
membership in 1937 representing 952 manufac- 
turing plants. 


Monetary Measures 
Are Given Approval 


Approval of the Administration bills to extend 
to 1941 the stabilization fund and the President’s 
authority to devalue the dollar was voted by the 
House Coinage, Weights and Measures Com- 
mittee. 


4 bill providing for reciproca! taxation of ‘7. 
salaries of State and Federal Government em- 
ployes was passed by the Senate and sent to con- 
ference. The bill was amended before enact- 
ment to prevent taxation of salaries received be- 
fore last Jan. 1. 


Nomination of William Douglas, former SEC 
chairman, as an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court was confirmed by the Senate by a 62-to-4 
vote. 


Alse, nominations were confirmed of Fred H. 
Brown as Comptroller General and Wiley Blount 
Rutledge, Jr., as Federal Judge for the District 
of Columbia. 

Hearings were held by the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee on the Neely bill to forbid 
block-booking in the moving picture industry. 

Legislation was introduced by Representative 
Henry B. Steagall (Dem.), of Alabama, chairman 
of the House Banking and Currency Committee, 
to liberalize restrictions on Federa) Home Loan 
Banks. 

Senator Prentiss M. Brown (Dem.), of Mich1- 
gan, introduced a bill to transfer bank examin- 
ing powers of the Federal Rese:ve Board and 
Comptroller of the Currency to the Federa! De. 
posit Insurance Corporation. 

The House named counsel and set April 11 as 
the date to begin hearings in its investigation 
of WPA. 


Silver: Former House Minority Leader Ber- 

trand Snell was presented with a silver service 

set at the Capitol by his fellow New Yorker 

Republicans. Left to right: House Minority 

Leader Martin, Mr. Snell, Rep. Wadsworth and 
Rep. Reed. 


| Capitol Moments—Silver, Screen Star, 


- Screen Star: Arriving at the Capitol to 
testify before the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee on the film block- 
booking problem, screen actor Robert 
Montgomery was kept busy autograph- 

ing for admirers. 


and Smelts 
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Smelts: As a prelude to a big dinner at the 
Capitol with Michigan smelt as the piece de re- 
sistance, Senator Elmer Thomas was crowned 
“King of Smelt” by Mayor Arthur Finch of 
Beulah, Mich. (The smelts came from Escanaba.) 


For two days the Senate debated and finally + 
passed the bill (H. R. 3790), already approved by 
the House, for reciprocal taxation of Federal and 
State officers, the so-called “Public Salary Tax Act 
of 1939.” Excerpts from the Senate debate follow: 


R. BORAH (Rep.), Ida.: Is it the intention of the 
committee to offer amendments to include securities, 
and so forth? oe 

Mr. BROWN: (Dem.), Mich.: The committee did not 
authorize an amendment of that kind. The Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. Clark) has prepared an amendment cov- 
ering taxation of state and Federal funds. | 

Mr. CLARK (Dem.), Mo.: It has been my intention | 
to offer an amendment providing for the mutual taxation 
of State securities by the Federal Government and, if 
necessary—and I do not believe it is and never have so 
believed—granting permission to the States to tax Fed- 
eral securities, so long as the taxation is not discrimina- 
tory. I recognize the desirability of having the matter 
considered by the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House and having them undertake such hearings as they 
may consider desirable. 

In view of the assurances that the matter will be the 
subject of immediate consideration, and that Congress in 
all probability will have the opportunity of passing on 
the subject at this session and in view of the desirability 
of having the portion of the whole question covered by 
this measure cleared up at the earliest possible moment 
to avoid confusion in levying taxes, I have determined 
not to press the amendment I have had printed. 

I now give notice that unless the matter shall receive 
the attention and action of Congress in an independent 
bill, when any other tax bill comes before this body at 
the present session of Congress, I shall offer my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BORAH: That is satisfactory to me but, so far 
as we know, the sole question to be dealt with by taking 
up the bill is the question of salaries. 


Consideration Given 


To Securities Taxes 

Mr. HARRISON (Dem.), Miss., Chairman Committee 
on Finance: I concur in what the Senator from Mis- 
souri has said. The Senator from Missouri and I dis- 
cussed the matter with the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Doughton], chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. The gentleman from North Caro- 
lina gave us every assurance that it would be considered 
by his committee. He felt that it should be. The Ad- 
migistration feels that it should be. When it comes 
to the Senate, the Finance Committee will con- | 
sider it and make its recommendations to the Senate. | 
Personally I do not know whether we have the right to | 
tax the interest or income from the future securities 
issued by States and municipalities by straight statute or | 
whether it should be done by the passage and submission | 
of a constitutional amendment. I imagine there are many | 
Senators whose minds are not fully made up on this 
question. | 

At the previous session of Congress, a resolution was 
adopted providing for a special committee of the Senate 
to study the question of the reciprocal taxation of gov- 
ernmental’ securities and salarics. That committee has 
been studying the securities tax question for several 
months. Except for a preliminary statement of its chair- 
man |Mr. Brown], it has made no report to the Finance 
Committee or to the Senate. I understand from the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Brown] that the com- 
mittee which was appointed is divided about 3 to 3. That 
fact indicates the strong difference of opinion existing 
as to the queStion of taxing the income from future 
State and municipal securities, | 

Mr. BROWN: Our repost to the Finance Committee 
dealt entirely with the public salary side of the contro- 
versy. It did not relate to the bond question at all. We 
are divided approximately 3 to 3, as closely as I can 
estimate it, on the constitutionality of the proposal to 
tax State and municipal bonds through the income tax. 


Mr. HARRISON: As to the reciprocal salary tax + 


bill, there was unanimity. All agree that it should be 
passed. 

Mr. VANDENBERG (Rep.), Mich.: For some time 
I have been urging a change in the pay-roll tax schedule 
under title II of the Social Security Act. On March 13 
I offered an amendment to the pending bill under which 
pay-roll taxes would be frozen at 2 per cent, instead of 
increasing by 50 per cent next year and 200 per cent in 
the subsequent 6 years. 

Since then the Treasury Department has yielded 
in respect to this phase of social security, and has in- 
dicated before the House Ways and Means Committee 
a willingness to accept a new program of social-security 
taxes, under which the pay-roll taxes may be frozen 


Congress speeds into conference, 
and near to enactment, a compre- 
hensive plan for reciprocal taxation 
of Federal and State public officers. 
Passed without a roll-call, some Sena- 
tors hint at the possibility that the 
Supreme Court may again pass on the 
constitutionality of taxation of com- 
pensation of Federal judges. In the 
background, also, is a plan for recip- 
rocal taxation of Federal and State 
securities, on which hearings are 
promised soon by the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. Both plans 
accord with the President's views. 
Highlights in theSenate debate are 
presented here. 


where they are. I submit to the Senator this question: 
Is it his understanding that the House intends to act 
upon social-security taxation, and that the Senate sub- 
sequently will have a similar opportunity to act? 

Mr. HARRISON: Most assuredly so. The Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means will without doubt report 
a bill carrying substantially the suggestion the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Vandenberg] has made. When 
that bill comes to the Senate, with other amendments 
affecting the Social Security Act, the Committee on 
Finance will take it up and report it to the Senate 
with its recommendations. So, the Senate will have 
an opportunity to vote on the question. I doubt if 
there will be very much division on the question. I wish 
to reassert my belief the most important single tax 
encoygagemnent that Congress can give to business is to 
freeze pay-roll taxes under title Il of the Social Security 
Act where they are for the present, 

Mr. BROWN: There is at the Clerk's desk «4 com- 
mittee amendment approved by the Finance Committee. 
(Later adopted by the Senate). It came about be- 
cause of the recent decision in the O’Keefe case by 
the Supreme Court a week ago. It provides, in sub- 
stance, that Federal officials shall be immune from State 
income taxation prior to January 1, 1939. 

The amendment carries out the reciprocal exemption 
and applies it to all taxes levied before January 1, 
1939. As to all taxes, State and Federal, after January 
1, 1939, there is no such immunity. All such officials 
and employes are subject to the taxing authority. 

Mr. BORAH. The sole effect of the amendment, 
as I understand, is io do away with retroactive taxes. 

Mr. BROWN: That is correct. 


THE VOICE CONGRESS 


Taxes on Government Salaries and Securities: 


The Senate Debates Elimination of Exemptions 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD, (Farmer-Labor), Minn.: There 
is a further provision that if any State does impose 
retroactive taxes on Federal officials, fhen, in return, the 
officials of that State will not. be immune from retro- 
active Federal taxes. 

Mr. BROWN: That is correct. 

Mr. ANDREWS (Dem.), Fla.: Does this bill affect 
the salaries of Justices of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. BROWN: The pending amendment does not 
affect the salaries of judges. However, I have an 
amendment which imposes the income tax on the sal- 
aries of all Federal judges. 

Mr. CONNALLY (Dem.), Tex.: The Senator's 
amendment relating to the salaries of judges, however, 
applies only to the Federal tax. 

Mr. BROWN: It is our intention to permit State 
taxation of the salary of Federal judges by this bill. I 
now offer the amendment relating to Federal judges. 


Mr. AUSTIN (Rep.), Vt.: I ask whether the effect 
of the amendment designated as section 3, amending 
section 22(a) of the Internal Revenue Code, is to abolish 
an express immunity therein contained. 


Mr. BROWN: Yes; the Senator is correct. The 
effect is that all Federal judges, whether appointed 
before or after 1932, will be subjected to Federal in- 
come tax. Adverting to section 210, the second para- 
graph of the amendment, it provides that no tax shall 
be levied upon such judges prior to January 1, 1938; 
but that exception does not apply to judges appointed 
since 1932. 


Immunity of Judges 
Ended by Measure 

Mr. AUSTIN: Does the Senator believe that its 
effect would be to waive the immunity on salaries 
of all Federal judges after a certain date? 

Mr. BROWN: Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN: What is that date?, 

Mr. BROWN: January 1, 1939, with respect to judges 
appointed prior to 1932. And the bill grants no im- 
munity as to judges who have been heretofore taxed, 
judges appointed since 1932. They will be taxed just 
as they were prior to the time the bill becomes law. 

Mr. AUSTIN: Is it true that House bill 3790 deals 
particularly with express immunities 
gather than with the implied immunities concerning 
which the Supreme Court recently rendered a decision? 

Mr. BROWN: This bill does both. The bill covers 
both the implied immunity as applied to all Federal 
officials, Senators and Representatives, and members of 
the Cabinet, and so forth, and the express immunity 
which it is claimed was granted by article III of the 
Constitution, relative to Federal judges. 

Mr. AUSTIN: In voting‘ for the bill, I do not desire 
to have the court conclude it was my intention to afford 
a presumption of constitutionality to the amendments or 
the bill. 

Mr. BROWN: The fact we pass the bill will lend 
it presumption of constitutionality. 

Mr. BURKE (Dem), Neb.: I question the constitu- 
tionality of the section relating to judges. 

Mr. CONNALLY: There is still another question, 
whether States under this reciprocal principle will have 
the right to tax salaries of Federal judges. 

Mr. BROWN: I am perfectly willing to accept the 
Senator's amendment to make it certain Federal judges 
may be so taxed by the State authorities. 

Mr. BORAH: I assume under the decision of the 
Supreme Court a week ago the pending bill is within 
the principles laid down. I have no reason to doubt 
its validity. But it is unwise legislation. I believe Fed- 
eral judges and other Federal officials should pay taxes, 
but I believe the Federal Government should levy the 
taxes. I believe that State officials, judges and all others, 
should pay taxes, but I believe the States should levy 
the taxes. 

(The amendments of Senator Brown and Senator 
Connally were adopted and the bill passed.) 


from taxation, 


' ALL BRAKES OFF 


IN ARMING JU. S. 


YOMEWHAT of the spirit of campaign days pre. 

vails in the Army and Navy and even in 
Congress these days as the Government presses 
hard to rearm the United States with al] Possible 
speed. | 


Spurred by world conditions, the War anq 
Navy Departments are radically altering oiq 
ways of doing business in order that the nation 
may strengthen its armed forces with a mini. 
mum of delay. 


The Navy, for its part, broke qj] precedents 
last week by asking bids for combatant Ships be- 
fore Congress has had time to vote the necessary 
funds. Bids were asked on four destroyers and 
four submarines, half the total of such vessels 
called for in the appropriation bil] now pending 
in the House Committee on Naval Appropria. 
tions. 


Expect Quick Approval 
Of Request for Funds 


It, is expected that by the time the bids are 
opened, at noon May 24, Congress and the Presi- 
dent will have approved the request for funds. 

At the War Department emphasis is on build. 
ing up the nation’s air corps in record time. 
Here, too, bids have been asked on new planes 
prior to approval of the needed appropriations. 


An index of the pressure of work occasioned 
by the emergency defense program is the fac: 
that the Air Corps during the coming program 
will spend more than half as much money on 
aviation as was spent by the United States for 
aviation during the entire World War. This wi)! 
be done without any wartime increase in the 
staff of the Air Corps. 


Official machinery in the War Department js 
primed for action to complete manufacture of 
3,000 planes within the next two years. The ma- 
chinery will start moving as soon as the Presi. 
dent signs the Army supply bill, which alreadv 
has been approved by the Senate and House and 
is now in conference to iron out minor differ- 
ences. 


Contracts Are Rushed 
For the New Planes 


Authorization of an air fleet of 6,000 planes 
has already been signed by the President, and 
when his signature is affixed to the bill appro- 
priating next year’s aviation funds the Air Corns 
will immediately sign contracts for plane con- 
struction. Contracts will be awarded for 550 
planes, all combat types, including bombers, pur- 
suit and interceptor planes. 


Symbolic of the nation’s high-speed defense 
program, the Navy last week launched its 50th 
warship since the beginning of President Roose- 
velt’s naval rearmament program in 1934. The 
ship launched was the aircraft carrier “Wasp,” 
sixth of United States aircraft carriers. Con- 
tracts for a seventh, the “Hornet,” were awarded 
a short while ago and an eighth has just been 
authorized by Congress. 


Giving an added fillip to preparedness, the 
Army’s high command is ready to appeal to 
75,000 former soldiers to enlist in a corps of 
“minute men™ for instant call to arms in case 
of a national emergency. Radio broadcasts and 
newspaper publicity are to be used in the cam- 
paign to get ex-soldiers into a special active 
reserve. 

Congress has laid down a broad program of 
work which the Army and Navy are to execute 
within the next. two vears. 


Increases for Air Corps 
And for Canal Defenses 


Included is an increase of air corps strength 
to 31,000 enlisted men and enlistment of 6,000 
more men to defend the Panama Canal. Coh- 
eress previously has. authorized full Navy 
strength, and this is being rapid!y brought up 
to normal. 

Increased funds granted for Army exvend.- 
tures will permit intensified training of the regu- 
lar Army of 165,000 enlisted men and 13,000 offi- 
cers, the National Guard of 210,000 and the Offi. 
cers’ Reserve Corps of 110,000. 

The task Congress has set for the armed serv- 
ices is to double the air strength of the country, 
enlist at least 40,000 new men, build twelve new 
naval bases, construct naval vessels at almost 
capacity speed, purchase $116,000,000 of ne 
equipment and supplies and get key indusirial 
plants started on a busy training program in pru- 
ducing strategic materials. 


Record of Legislation 


EORGANIZATION of Federal departments (Pub- 
lic Law 19); President signed Apr. 3. 

Army Air Corps expansion act (Public Law 18); 
President signed April 3. 

Reciprocal taxation of salaries of Federal and Stale 
public officers (H. R. 3790); Senate adopted confcr- 
ence report April 6. 

Authority to sell Government ioan cotton to farm: 
ers for resale in domestic or foreign markets ‘S. 1514), 
Senate passed April 3. 

Gold stabilization fund and Presidents power * 
devalue thé dollar and order unlimited coinage ™ 
silver extended to June 30, 1941; approved by Houre 
Coinage, Weights and Measures Committee Apr. 3 

Authorization .of $600,000 more appropriation for 
Temporary National Economic Committee invesulg4- 
tions (S. J. Res. 90); Senate passed April 3. Reported 
to House Aprii 5. 

$100,000,000 additional appropriations to conunue 
WPA to June 30, next (H. J. Res 246); Senate agreed 
to vote on passage April 10. 

For Securities and Exchange Commission regula- 
tion of trust indentures (S. 2065); Reported to Sena'é 
April 4. 

Authorizing $500,000 appropriation to relieve suffe'- 
ers from earthquake in Chile; Reported to Housé 
Apr. 5. 
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STAGE 


COACH TO AIR LINES: 


So there is practically no limitation 
as to the kind of shipment—white 
mice to elephants; or as to the quan- 
tity—an ounce to a trainload. 


And the efficiency of the express 
service has left its imprint on all 
American business and _ industry. 
Merchants are enabled to do their 
business on a hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing basis. It is no longer necessary, 
with speedy express service, to keep 
large inventories, and it is easier to 
follow seasonal trends and new 
Styles. 


Food Habits Changed 
As Effect of Service 


Because express refrigerator serv- 


were shipped to apiaries throughout 
the country. 

A prize 2,100-pound Jersey bull was 
shipped by express last year from 
Independence, Ore., to Lenox, Mass. 

Walt Disney, last summer, when he 
wanted two tiny red deer fawns as 
models for the picture “Bambi,” ob- 
tained them from Maine by express. 


shipped by express. 


In recent years, the installation of | 


13 


, mechanical equipment has been an 


automatic package conveyors for use | 


at shipping stations, and of other 


important factor in speeding up 
service. 
Installation of a modern power- 


drive conveyor system at Jackson- 


ville, Fla., for example, permitted the | 
handling of 50 per cent more cars | 
on the heaviest traffic day last De- 
cember than were handled on the 
Whole menageries have been | 


heaviest traffic day during the pre- 
ceding December. 
And while services 


have been 


keeping our 


speeded, rates have been reduced be- | 


low the levels of the ’20s. 


The pony express and the stage 
coach, with their difficulties from 
highwaymen and Indians, played a 
dramatic role in the development of 


America. 


Today the express industry con- 
tinues to play an important role in 
Civilization moving 
ahead at top speed, 


The foregoing is article No. 63 in 
a series on outstanding developments 
in the efficiency of American 
business, 
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oh 
ice is available, eating habits have 
been changed; for perishable foods 
can be shipped from any place in the 
United States and the housewife no 
1onger depends on local production. 
| Every imaginable type of freight, f 
fact, now is being shipped by air 
tropical fruits and flowers, animals 
such as dogs, cats, fine poultry, bees, In evety popular price class, even the Jowest, oat 
pigeons and baby chicks. ; Hudson gives you better looks, greater safety, “J 
Especially valuable is the service 3 more room, more power, smoother performance eS 
the ais a TWO NEW HUDSONS AT than any other cars at or near their price. Com- BS 
press offers for shipment PRICES STARTING pour Bis 
of newsreel films and similar goods. 
Countless examples are to be ‘50 LOWER And a GOOD DEAL on your USED CAR! *! 
found of the manner in which the a oe 
We need used cars, and are willing to pay a good . 
express industry has lived up to its «»» AMONG AMERICA’S price for yours if you ACT NOW! Drive in today : ; 
slogan of handling any Kind of ship- LOWEST and let us appraise your car... we'll do it while iy 
ment. you're out taking a spin in a new 1939 Hudson. Ly 
Special cars have been built, for See how little it will cost to trade now! Save Me 
example, for shipment of race money and assure a summer of more motoring ‘foes 
horses. Last year approximately 25.,- pleasure for everybody! Wea 
000 race horses were shipped by ex- 
DRIVE AMERICA’S SAFEST CAR... 
Baby chicks usually are shipped by Federal taxes, 
express. Young fish for stocking terms sar, Low, time 
streams are expressed. subject to change without 3 
In seven southeastern States | 
gether two billion of the insects, 


March 31, 1939 


RESOURCES 


Cash and due from Banks .... . 
U.S. Government Securities . . . . 
State, County and Municipal Securities... . 
Accrued Interest Receivable ...... 
Customers Liability Account of Acceptances 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus and Net Fromts .. . «© « 
Reserve for Contingencies. . .. . . 


Dividend (Payable April 1,1939). . . . 


Reserved for Taxes and Interest. . . 
Acceptances... 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


— JOSEPH WAYNE, JR., President 


32nd Street & Lancaster Avenue 


. $170,707,866.43 
 165,883,134.38 
11,459,171.12 
 47,744,606.74 
 77,471,176.38 


3,025,000.00 
2,282,754.27 
3,493,003.85 

$482,066,713.17 


.  $14,000,000.00 
26,787,375.32 
.  4,379,859.51 


875,000.00 
695,010.51 
204,288.89 
4,018,287.40 


431,106,891.54 


$482,066,713.17 
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CoprricutT, 1939, spy THe UNitep States News PUBLISHING CORPORATION. 
F William F. Harnden, the man+ deserts and wrote one of the most + glamor of the first express service 
iS | who 100 years ago started the | thrilling chapters in American his- | to the Coast—the pony express—is 
of nation’s first really extensive express | tory, today air express covers more | reincarnated in the airplane’s 15- 
A « service, could be here now, what a/| territory in an hour than those first | hour coast-to-coast express service. 
i. change he would see! What was in| pony express riders—swift though The manner in which the ex- 
lv his day a more or less haphazard | they were—could cover in a day. press business has made use of 
rd service dependent on uncertain Instead of the dust clouds raised the airplane to give the American 
r- trains, stage coaches and steamboats | by the rattling, rickety stage coaches | public the speediest possible service 
has grown to a reliable service util- |.of the Overland Mail and Express, | j}justrates the efficiency with which 
izing the fastest trains, steamships | jolting along over the Indian trails | jts operations are conducted. 
and airplanes to make speedy ship- -.on a 22 to 26 day schedule from St. | the express industry this year is 
ments to all parts of the world. _ Louis to the Pacific Coast, there are celebrating the centennial of its 
In the West, where three-quarters — the white plumes of smoke from fast | founding by Harnden, who on March 
es of a century ago the pony express express trains which cover the same | 4, 1839, began an express service by 
id carried the mail on horseback over | route in one-twelfth the time. | arranging to carry packages between 
a 2.000 miles of plains, mountains and And overhead all the picturesque | gBoston and New York four times a 
n | ipenid Although there are a number of 
50) instances before Harnden’s time of 
.: WAGNER ACT HEARINGS individuals who made a business of 
rhe Senate Labor Committee opens hearings on the Wag- 
Harnden was the first man to build 
se ner Act, Tuesday, April 11th. The possible effect of these | up a really extensive express service 
th hearings upon employer-employee relations cannot be un- and therefore generally is regarded 
derestimated., as America’s “first. expressman.” 
ye Will the amendments further facilitate union For several months after he started 
employers rights by granting his service, Harnden found medl- 
A iB 
d the employer permission to appeal to the | um-sized valise ample for all the 
e Board? _ business he got. But his basic idea— 
en Will the alleged “bias” of the Labor Board be to provide an expedited transporta- 
corrected? tion service with personal attention 
he The interests of all employers are at stake—will the priv- _to the requirements of patrons of 
to ileges of the employer be further restricted, or will em- _ the service—soon gained popular fa- 
of plover-bargaining receive stimulus. All employee and em- | vor. Harnden himself died at 33, 
se ployer organizations will watch the hearings with vital _ only seven years after he started his 
nd interest. _ Service, and did not live to see the 
m- We are in a position to mail to you a word-by-word record | widespread development of the ex- 
ive of all of the testimony. These copies will be sent by first _ press companies which featured the 
class mail special delivery, so that you will be able to have: | next few decades. 
a on your desk a record of each day’s hearings. Through all the years since Harn- 
ae We will supply this Verbatim Record of the Committee's _ den launched his express, his basic 
testimony for only $25 a week. Orders are acceptable for a idea has remained the goal of the 
minimum period of three weeks only, a longer period if mu- _ express business’ and it constantly 
tually agreeable, has improved its services until to- 
Send in your order at this time so that we may start the day there is scarcely an industry in 
mailing at once. the country which does not use ex- 
a Wire your order today to press shipments. 
ry. 7 > 
100 lhe Bureau of National Affairs, Ine. | 53,000 Employed 
ent 2201 M Street, N. W., Dept. W-1 = Washington, D. C. | In 23,000 Offices 
Express agencies are in a much 
= — better position to provide good serv- 
oe — ice now than ever before because 
“ they are combined into one organi- 
“4 The Comptroller of the State of New York zation, the Railway Express Agency. 
will sell at his office at Albany, New York é 7? extent of the services ye A 
- April 18, 1939 at 12 o'clock noon is shown by the record of the Rail- 
rv: way Express Agency. Last year its 57 
ry, ‘90 600 0 thousand employes at the 23 thou- 
ew | sand offices it maintains handled 
Ost Serial Bonds of th more than 140 million shipments. 
© The way the service has been 
- State cf New York speeded is shown in the illustratio 
Jans ; appearing on this page. Since 1929 
10,000,000.00 State Institutions Buildings out of 
$ ‘a . ve has been cut o e time re- 
10,000,000.00 Elimination of Grade Crossings quired to send an express shipment 
Dated April 19, 1939 and maturing as follows: ae the country from coast to 
coast. 
om State Institutions Buildings —$10,000,000.00 of which $400,000.00 Even that does not measure fully 
se mature annually on April 19 in each of the years from the improvement, for many shorter 
oe | 40 to 1964, both inclusive. shipments have been speeded up 
8) 5 Elimination of Grade Crossings — $10,000,000.00 of which even more. When this is taken into 
$250,600.00 will mature annually on April 19 in each of the account, the Railway Express Agency 
tale years from 1940 to 1979, both inclusive. estimates, the average delivery serv- 
Principal Gnd semi-annual interest October 19 and April 19 ine Sines 
payable in lawful money of the United States of America about one-third." . 
rms at the Bank of the Manhattan Company, 40 Wall Street, From the beginning express. men 
14); New York City. have tried to follow the slogan that 
“nothing is too difficult to handle.” 
. Exempt from all Federal and New York State Income Taxes. , Yoel 
ark ane these be required to name the which the bonds 
we ceedin 
3 ., -idders may condition their bid he hem in. 
for Site: ae whens bid figures the lowest interest cost to the State on all issues combined ; 
jp p ee amount of premium:bid if any In an article on developments in 
i; te woh, solvent benk or trust company of the cities of Albany or New York, payable the March 13 issue of The United 
cane omptroller of the State of New York for at least two per cent of 
inue ©! the Prtrainnde of ae pees bid for. No interest will be allowed upon the good faith check States Neu 3, Neference was made to 
reed : Peer Proposals, together with the security deposits, must be sealed and endorsed research which has “enabled the | 
the of sealed envelope directed to the ‘Comptroller of cheese makers in other regions to 
rula- op Rs Com sheen ronerves the right te select any or all bids which are not in his make acceptable Roquefort cheese 
us to the interest of the State ag 
5 eo ity of these bonds and the regularity of their issue will be furnished the caves in the Roquefort region of 
7 ul bidder upon delivery of the bonds to him ; = 
ffer- ‘ the sends of this issue can net be prepared and delivered at a time to hrance), 
a ie Stat i i 1 im rth in 
louse p.eParation of the bende This was in error. Cheeses are 
The ner about April 19, 1939 made in other regions, from cows’ 
which ig of the State of New York on April 1, 1939. amounted to $664,084 174 8! | 
Property of tr 26 per cent of the total assessed valuation of the real and personal ' milk. so as to imitate the flavor and 
the State subject to taxation for State purposes 
‘uculars descriptive of these bonds will be mailed upon application to appearance of Roquetort, but gen- 


MORRIS S. TREMAINE, State Comptroller, Albany, N. Y, 
Dated April 6, 1939. 


uine Roquefort cheese is made only 
in the caves of Roquefort, France, 


only from ewes’ milk, | 
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The United Si tates News 


* 


MOVING TO HELP 
LITTLE BUSINESS 


New concern for the “small busi- 
ness man.” Credit aid plans take 
shape. Business research stations. 


HE “small business man” and his problems 

are the sudden concern of the White House, 

of Congress and of. the Temporary Nationa! Eco- 
nomic Committee. 

Chiefly, this concern centers on the credit prob- 
lems of the smaller business units of the country 
and on the research problems of this same group 
of employers. It has other ramifications in a 
study of anti-trust laws in their relationship to 
small and large business. | 

A small business man has come to be desig- 
nated as one who employs fewer than 250 em- 
ployes, if engaged in manufacturing, and as one 
with less than one million dollars in assets. 

Nearly 50,000 manufacturing plants, employing 
more than 3,000,000 workers—or about 40 per 
cent of all workers engaged in manufacturing— 
are in the category of small business, employing 
fewer than 250 workers. 


Obstacles To Loans 
For Small Concerns 


Now the Securities and Exchange Commission, 

acting for the TNEC, is to make a case study of 
the capital needs of these enterprises and of the 
facilities for supplying those needs. Emphasis 
is placed on the fact that the investment banking 
machinery of the United States is not geared to 
handle security issues of less than one million 
dollars, with the result that small business must 
look to individual capitalists or to the local sale 
of stocks in seeking capital. Likewise, the com- 
mercial banking system of the country—while 
now able to make 10-year amortized loans—is not 
geared to the risk of capital investment in a field 
of some instability. 
The SEC will seek, on a factual basis, to deter- 
mine whether or not there is need for some new 
sort of machinery to meet capital needs that 
should be met but are not now being met. 

As for Congress: 

Six bills, some of them with very important 
backing, are in the hopper, with each of these 
bills proposing a method for enlarging the credit 
and capital facilities available to small business. 


The bill getting most attention—that sponsored 


by Senator Mead (Dem.), of New York—<alls for 
the RFC to insure loans made by banks to busi- 
ness men for the purpose of increasing produc- 
tion, modernizing plant or extending operations. 
Other plans call for creation of an entire new 
capital credit system, separate from the existing 
banking system. 


President Fostering 
New Business Aids 


The President has several lines of interest in 
the problem. 

One of these lines is directed toward support for 
positive action by Congress to create some ma- 
chinery to make capital more readily available to 
Small business men. 

Another is directed toward the activities of the 
Department of Commerce under Harry Hopkins, 


as Secretary. Secretary Hopkins now has come ~ 


forward with a plan for setting up business re- 
search stations in each of the 48 States of the 
nation—modeled after the research staticns in 
departments of agriculture—and charged with 
studying the problems of small business. 

A bill now is in Congress with Administration 
backing that appropriates $1,000,000 for the next 
fiscal year and $5,000,000 each year thereafter to 
finance these business research stations in con- 
nection with established State universities. 

Small business men already receive preferential 
rates on income taxation and are freed from the 
hazards of the anti-trust laws. 

Now these business men are to become the ob- 
ject of futher solicitude on the part of the Gov- 
ernment. 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of Government 


CONWAY P. COE 


Commissioner of Patents 


PET prescription for ills of the patent system 

is compulsory licensing. The hope of its 
sponsors appears to be that it would circumvent 
alleged ‘suppression of patents. This effect, lL 
feel certain, they assume without satisfactory 
evidence that suppression exists, 

The most harmful consequence of compulsory 
licensing would be its curtailment of research 
and discoveries and the commercialization of 
new inventions. It is expecting too much that 
capital would continue to be risked in research 
and development when faced with certainty 
their fruits would have to be shared with those 
who bore none of the expense, 

We come to the charge that concentration of 
a large number of patents in a single control, by 
purchase or pooling, permits domination of in- 
dustry, fosters conspiracies in restraint of vrade, 
limitation of production, fixing of prices, etc. I 
grant that patents are susceptible to misuse and 
abuse. Abuse, not the right use, should be penal- 
ized. 

What we need is not to decrease but to en- 
hance the monopoly called a patent. Genuine 
protection in that form would be the last bul- 
wark between the inventor and the onslaught of 
mighty and ruthless corporations. 

(From an address at a conference of executives 
of the electrical goods industry March 31.) 
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Europe's Abita: A Drag on U. S.. 
Wage Controls... Help For Little Fellow 


The Latest Lagi in | Recovery as Measured by Industrial Production 
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After a sharp upturn in industrial activity during the latter half of 


1938, recovery lagged at the turn of the year. 


The chart above, based upon Federal Reserve Board figures, shows 
the trend of production in the durable goods industries and in those 


industries manufacturing non-durable goods. 


Copyright, 1939, by the United States 
News Publishing Corporation 


The sharpest-fetavery and the most definite set-back from recent re- 


covery are shown in the production of durable goods—goods with a 


longer life than three years, including automobiles, steel, glass, non- 
ferrous metals and other commodities. 


A more detailed account of 


the meaning of the chart is given in the Newsgram below. 


(Meesqratims ANOTHER SNAG FOR RECOVERY: 
HOW FOREIGN CRISES RETARD U. S. INDUSTRY 


tins President is being told that some down- + Orders for machine tools by private industry + 


ward revision now must be made in the 
estimate of the degree of industrial recovery 
to be expected during 1939. 

All plans, until now, have rested on the as- 
sumption that the vigorous upturn during the 
second half of 1938, interrupted by a resting 
period in the first quarter of 1939, would get 
under way rather slowly during the second 
quarter and would gather momentum in the 
second half of this year. 

Mr. Roosevelt is informed by reports from 
the outlook appraisers on whom he depends 
that, in general, this pattern still applies. 

But emphasis in these reports is placed less 
on the prospects for vigorous recovery and 
more on the fact that recent European develop- 
ments are giving recovery forces a shock at a 
very critical time. In other words, the econ- 
omists are vigorously cussing Adolf Hitler for 
what they accuse him of doing to their plans. 

The situation, as revealed in part by the 
chart printed above, is this: 

A bottom in industrial activity was reached 
last April in the case of non-durable goods— 
goods like textiles and foodstuffs that go quick- 
ly into consumption. In the case of durable 
goods—goods with a life of three years or 
more, such as steel and automobiles and glass— 


the bottom came in June at a level only 50 per 


cent of the 1923-25 average. 


Government last year 
returned to large-scale 
spending of borrowed 
money as a means of 
turning the depression 


Sharp Upturn 
Followed By 


“Resting Period” 
tide. 

Rising industrial production and rising con- 
sumption coincided with the rising trend of 
Government spending, or “investment,” dur- 
ing 1938. The upturn in industrial activity was 
among the sharpest on record. It was followed, 
starting in January, by a resting period as the 
production of goods and their consumption 
held in rather close balance. 

This resting period was forecast by the econ- 
omists who write reports for the President. 

It was during this period, as Government 
outlays approached their peak, that the plan- 
ners expected a consolidation of forces in pri- 


vate industry that would serve during the re- | 


mainder of 1939 to take over the recovery load 
as the Government gradually contracted its 
Supporting expenditures of borrowed money. 

Every sign during the first two months of the 
year suggested that this transition would be 
effected successfully. 

Demand for automobiles was heavy. Con- 
struction permits for homes showed boom signs. 


were rising. Demand for electric power ap- 


proached record levels. A number of industries © 


projected programs of expansion. Security 
markets were strong. The Government planners 
were confident that the impetus toward re- 
covery had caught hold in private industry and 


Recovery in trouble. How Hitler af- 
fects the industrial averages. Will pri- 
vate investment catch hold in time? 


would be. followed by a rising volume of pri- 
vate investment. 

Then Hitler gobbled up Czechoslovakia and 
war scares revived to shock the whole recovery 
structure. 

It now appears that individuals and indus- 
tries who were in a mood to make commit- 
ments, hesitated anew. Confidential reports to 
Government officials on the volume of orders 
in key industries show that the flow that had 
started in volume was importantly affected by 
the uncertainties caused by the flare-up abroad. 
Instead of adding to inventories, industry again 
began to ride on old inventories. The momen- 
tum that was gathering appears now to have 
lost some force. 

That raises the question: Now what is-to be 
expected? 


Answers more than ever are hedged. But the 
President is hearing, essentially, the story that 
follows. 


The volume of Gov- 
ernment spending of 


Volume Soon borrowed money now is 
approaching its peak. 


Will Decline That volume will aver- 


age about 350 million dollars a month for the 
next three months and then will start to de- 
cline. Expenditures both for heavy public 
works and for WPA will begin to contract by 
July and will taper sharply after the first of 
next year. 

Government spendjng can be expected to 
bolster the rate of industrial activity in the’ 
months immediately ahead and probably will 
cause some further rise from the present com- 
bined index level of 98 per cent of the 1923-25 
average for industrial production. 

But the important question now is whether 
or not private investment is going to get over 
the shock of foreign disturbances and to regain 
what appears to be a slowing impetus toward 
expansion in time to carry forward when the 


U. S. Spending 


Government starts to contract its own spending. | 


Here the future is dependent on actions out- 
side the control of this Government. Several 
possibilities are outlined: 

1. In the event that Europe continues to move 
from shock to shock, there will be a continuing 
domestic uncertainty that could definitely upset 
the recovery movement that got under way last 
year. Under those conditions a contraction of 
Government spending could be expected to be 
followed by a contraction in general business. 


2. In the event that Europe plunges definitely 
into war there would be an initial shock and 
then a volume of foreign orders and foreign 
spending in this country that would produce a 
recovery of a vigorous sort, but one that would 
be of highly uncertain duration. 


3. In the event that some stability can be ar- 
ranged before long in world affairs, there still 
would be time for private investment to take 
hold and to carry forward before the Federal 
Government begins to withdraw importantly 
from its spending program. 


The whole future of 
the business trend, as 


Viewed as Key viewed by the econo- 
mists whose reports go 


To U. S. Future to the President, is de- 


pendent on the foreign situation. 

Is there anything this country could do to 
insulate itself from these continued shocks and 
to insure a more vigorous recovery than now 
appears to be in sight? 

Two schools of thought are endeavoring now 
to influence the President as he seeks to make 
up his mind on an answer. One school, that of 
the Treasury, insists that if Government will 
only become “recovery minded” and will seek 
to cooperate with business men, all will be well. 


The second school, that of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, insists that recovery largely is a 
problem of mathematics and that it calls—in 
view of the world situation—for positive steps 
by both Government and business to make ad- 
justments in the light of world developments. 
This school thinks that the Government and 
business at this time should be getting together 
to map out fields of investment and plans of 
action to stimulate investment that will be ac- 
ceptable to both Government and business. 

Everybody here seems to be agreed that a 
return to pump priming of the sort that now 
has been tried on two occasions, with diverse 
but uncertain, results, is not likely to be made 
again. A failure of recovery to take hold vig- 
orously in the months ahead would increase 
pressure for some new approach—either that of 


the Treasury or that of the Federal. Reserve 
Board. 


Foreign Crises 


OwEN L. Scort 


New 


GROWING BATTLE 
OVER WAGE LAWS 


The trend toward wage fixing. A 
legal test of the Walsh-Healey act. 
Wages and monopoly. 


N argument of growing intensity is ~ 
way in Washington on this question: Has +) 
Federal Government, with its many schemes ne 
bolstering hourly wage rates, tended to stifle in- 
dustrial activity and to increase the trend towa rd 
monopoly? 

Higher wage rates often are reflected in higher 
prices for goods. 

A realization of that fact is leading to a re. 
quest of Congress to make a study of the in. 
creased expense that may have been caused Lo 
the Government by operation of one wage-bols- 
tering law—the Walsh-Healey act. That act gives 
the Government authority to regulate the hours 
and wages of industries supplying the Govern. 
ment with goods. 


Wage Rates Controlled 
By Several U. S. Laws 


The Walsh-Healey act is just one of the Fed. 
eral Government efforts at wage bolstering. An- 
other is represented by WPA with its “prevailing 
wage” level of hourly pay for relief workers. A 
third is the Fderal Wage and Hour Act. Another 
is represented by the Bacon-Davis Act regulat. 
ing wages for workers on public works. 

The Walsh-Healey, or Public Contracts Act, 
however, is under special scrutiny at this time. 


That act, besides limiting hours of workers on | 


Government contracts to 40 in one week, permits 
the fixing of minimum wages for those workers. 
Minimums now are set in 20 industries and range 
from 3114 cents an hour in the fireworks indus- 
try to 6214 cents an hour in the steel industry 
and 671% cents in the men’s hats and caps in- 
dustry. 

Greatest mpertance and most argument con- 
cerns the steel industry wage. The reason is that 
that industry supplies the Government with a 
vast amount of material and is so dependent 
on Government contracts that a fixed minimum 
wage is of sweeping application. 

At 62'2 cents an hour, seven smal] steel com- 
panies contend that they are forced to pay mini- 
mum wages that deny them a differential under 
the big companies and force them to a wage 
scale that can threaten their solvency. Those 
companies have gone to court to seek a test of 
the right of the Government by administrative 


action to fix wages for industries doing Govern- 
ment work. 


Wide Ramifications 
Of the Court Test 


The legal test involved in this case, which now 
is before the Circuit Court of Appeals in the 
District of Columbia, is held to have wide ramif- 
cations. 

Success for the companies would mean a sét- 
back for the effort—now gathering momentum— 
to use Government power to fix wages and then 
let prices take care o7 themselves, Success for the 
Government would give the “clear” signal to a 
wider application of the use of this method of 
wage fixing. Organized laber is seeking to 
broaden the scope of the Walsh-Healey Act, on 
the ground that the operation of this act can 
have more important results for labor than a 
general wage and hour law. 

Small steel companies, reflecting the viewpoint 
of an important group of Government economists 
as well as of other industries, contend that Gov- 
ernment wage fixing tends to give an added ad- 
vantage to the big and strong units in an indus- 


try that have through superior financial resources - 


and through advertising and other specia] ad- 
vantages, a better opportunity to absorb fixed 
wages than have the smaller companies. 

The appeal is for retention of sectional wage 
differentials and for a recognition in wage fixing 
of special problems that may confront an im- 
portant group of companies. The asserted a!- 
ternative to this recognition is an increased 
tendency toward the very monopoly that Govern- 
ment policy professes to oppose. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


WILL H. HAYS 


President, Metion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America, Inc. 


HE significance of America’s leadership in m0 

‘tion picture production was never clearer 
than today. From the standpoint of governmen., 
it is evident that American pictures distriou‘ed 
abroad are a great factor in building good Ww. 
and understanding of our way of life and the 
hope that is in democracy for free men ¢ever}- 
where. That the industry is responsive to our 
national policy of good will and neighborliness 
is apparent from pictures made or planned 0” 
themes of interest to dll countries of the Ame" 
can continent. 

This is the contribution made by an industry. 
operating entirely on private capital, without 
government subsidy, protective quotas or bal: 
riers against the competition of pictures Pr 
duced in any other country. Even more impor- 
tant is that, through American pictures on ‘hé 
screens of the world, our country maintains 4 
great communications service to many peoples 
with whom we wish to be at peace. 

(From the annual report to the Association 
March 27.) 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinin should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 


HIS WEEK, for the first time since the so-called 
Wagner law was passed nearly four years ago, 
amendments will be formally considered by a com- 
mittee of Congress. 

Whether there has been sufficient time for the new law 
to develop a body of adequate experience or whether more 
time is needed to determine what changes shall be made 
constitutes a difference of opinion easily identified as be- 
longing respectively to those who wish or do not wish 
the law to be amended. 

But it is the duty, indeed, it is the obligation of the 
Congress to act in the public interest and not to be swayed 
by pressure groups of either employers or employees. 
Unquestionably some changes are needed and he who 
argues that the law is perfect and needs no revision at 


all is merely piling up resentments for the day when the 


foes of collective bargaining will be backed up by a ma- 


jority sentiment and then the whole structure of the law 
will be sabotaged. 

| It is the better part of wisdom 
JURISDICTIONAL for the friends of the Wagner 


law to examine sincerely every 


DISPUTES MUST ine sincerely ever 
suggestion for change and to 
BE AVOIDED fight vehemently any amendment 


which seeks to weaken collective bargaining. The mere 
claim, however, that a proposed change will weaken the 
law is not substantial proof. The nation will wish to hear 
from all sides through the medium of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor just what are the defects in the present 
law and how such defects can be remedied. 

There can'be no doubt that labor disputes have increased 
in number and intensity since the Wagner law was passed 


but this is by no means evidence that the law is at fault. 


Any law which so drastically changes the employer- 
employee relation is.bound at the beginning to be mis- 
understood or to be abused by both sides. 

For 21 months the Wagner law was considered of 
doubtful constitutionality. What many employers 
thought was not the law of the land they chose to dis- 
regard. This was unfortunate, but it was not unprece- 
dented. Be it said, on the other hand, to the credit of 
many employers—the vast majority of them—that when 
the law was ruled constitutional in April, 1937, they set 
about to conform to and comply with it. 

The real difficulty has arisen because a minority of em- 
ployers have tried to evade the provisions of the Wagner 
law. Thousands of such cases have been filed with the 
National Labor Relations Board and many of them ap- 
pear to be either the result of misinformation or lack of 
information or sheer error growing out of bad legal advice. 


STRENGTHEN ACT even conceding explicit 


obedience to the Wagner law, 


THROUGH MORE the real question is whether the 
CONCILIATION Act is as conducive to good em- 


ployer-employee relations as it 
should be if it is to carry out the lofty purposes enunci- 
ated in its preamble. The fact is that the Wagner law, 
standing by itself, cannot achieve satisfactory employer- 
employee relationships. What is needed is an enlarge- 
ment of the federal machinery for conciliation, a wider 
understanding among employers of the merits of collec- 
tive bargaining, and a greater ‘experience with trade 
unionism on the part of workers’ spokesmen. 

It will be said that this experience cannot come until 
years of evolution have been made possible through en- 
during relationships in collective bargaining but, on the 
other hand, it is equally true that national labor organi- 
zations are often lax in their discipline over local units. 
Until and unless these national organizations develop a 
greater sense of responsibility, the chances are the demand 
will not diminish for some form of governmental control. 
It is not likely that a public which insists on regulation of 
corporations will long permit other large economic units 
to wield vast powers amounting almost to a second form 
of government paralleling, if not influencing, the govern- 
ment itself. 

Labor relations are at bottom human relations and it 
is desirable that human beings be given as much free- 
dom as possible consistent with the demands of society as 
a whole. When powerful groups cannot come to agree- 
ment on the proper use of economic power, government 
must intervene to regulate such use. 

‘Whether labor likes it or not, the Wagner Act is the 
first step toward governmental control of labor unions in 
America. Some of the labor leaders, particularly in 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


the AF of L, have been wise enough to perceive this 
from the beginning but quieted each other’s fears with 
the thought that a friendly court or rather a friendly labor 
board would interpret the law always in labor’s interests. 

The present pressure to amend the Wagner act comes 
largely from the AF of L which charges the National 


Labor Relations Board with bias. Any law which is so - 


ambiguously worded as to permit either of two rival labor 
groups of national scope to claim bias in administration 
should be re-examined carefully by the Congress of the 
United States. Many labor leaders never dreamed that 
the Labor Board would decide as between industrial and 
craft unions in a manner which would be displeasing to 
national labor organizations. Whatever the merits of 
these particular decisions there can be no doubt about the 
extent of the dissatisfaction they have produced. This is 
by no means the road to labor peace but only to further 
dissension. 

As for the employers who are still trying to defeat col- 
lective bargaining by subterfuge or by collusion with 
“company” unions, the provisions of the law should not 
be relaxed one iota. Too often, however, the mere exist- 
ence of an independent union, owing no allegiance to a 
national labor organization, is wrongly charged by labor 
organizers to: be a deliberate attempt to frustrate collec- 
tive bargaining. 


UNPREJUDICED 


To the extent that the Labor 
Board allows itself to be a tool 
of unfair charges and unsubstan- 


EXAMINERS 
tiated claims, it will fail to win 
ARE REQUIRED public confidence as a fair tri- 


bunal. Some provisions against use of the Wagner law 
itself to break down by improper means such mutually 
satisfactory relationships as exist between employers and 
their employees would seem to be a desirable amendment 
to the Wagner law. 

There are, too, certain phases of the procedure which 
have been the subject of criticism. The Board might well 
accept amendments designed to make clearly impartial 
the manner of conducting hearings. The present tribunal 
has everything to gain and nothing to lose by supporting 
gracefully such amendments as will assure a judicial per- 
sonnel, especially among trial examiners. 

Basically the Labor Board has gone through a trying 
experience and its class conscious and pro-labor bias was 
an inevitable outgrowth of the* wording of the Wagner 
law which was specifically designed not to regulate 
employer-employee relations at all but really to regulate 
the employer’s conduct whilst assuring the employees 
complete freedom to battle one another in any manner 
whatsoever, subject only to the police power of the several 
states. 

No federal authority to govern employee conduct has 
been assumed. There are those who argue this should be 
included but this writer is of the belief that labor peace 
lies not in adding to the powers of the federal government 
to exercise police power but in prohibiting any unfair 
means of economic coercion whether exercised by Labor 
or Management in interstate commerce. 

The subject of good relations between Management 
and Labor is as old as toil and property. Again and again 
it has been demonstrated that, where honest and sincere 
individuals meet at the conference table, disputes can be 
and are being adjusted. We hear little of the many peace- 
ful settlements of labor difficulties—we hear only of the 
friction. 

The time has come, however, when something besides 
law is needed to implement Management and Labor in 
their relations with one another. It may seem over-sim- 
plification to suggest that common honesty on both sides 
will avoid labor disputes and that an application of the 
principles of Christian ethics can and will solve our capital 
and labor problem. But it has so often proved true that it 
must needs be reiterated. 


CAPITAL-LABOR 
DOCTRINE IS 
AVAILABLE the Church at Rome. Back in 


1891 Pope Leo XIII issued his famous letter outlining a 
proper basis of relationship between Capital and Labor. 
Again in 1931, the late Pope Pius XI brought up to date 
the words of his Predecessor and enunciated once more in 
objective terms the truths that men, irrespective of relig- 
ious faith or creed, might well accept today. 


Perhaps the wisest of the pro- 
nouncements on Capital and 
Labor that modern history rec- 


ords have come from the head of ° 


Hour DECISION 


Hearings This Week On Possible Changes in Wagner Labor Act Afford Opportunity To 
Preserve Collective Bargaining Against Extreme Reactions Which May Arise From Refusal 
To Revise Existing Stat ute---True Basis For Labor-Management Relations 


a 
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These are worth reading and copies of the two pam- 
phlets can be obtained for ten cents each by writing to 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference in Washing- 
ton. I reread them both last week and in presenting a 
few excerpts here my purpose is merely to point to the 
existence of disinterested Management-Labor doctrine if 


- those vitally concerned should only express the wish to 


inform themselves. Here are a few sentences taken at 
random: 


“The right of property must be distinguished from 
its use.... 

“It is a grievous error so to weaken the individual 

_ Character of ownership as actually to destroy it... . 

“The right to possess private property is derived 
from nature, not from man; and the State has by no 
means the right to abolish it, but only to control its 
use and bring it in harmony with the interests of the 
public good.... 

“Universal experience teaches us that no nation 
has ever yet risen from want and poverty to a better 
and loftier station without the unremitting toil of all 
its citizens, both employers and employed. . .. | 

“Capital cannot do without labor, nor labor with- 
out capital. It is, therefore, entirely false to ascribe 
the results of their combined efforts to either party 
alone; and it is Hagrantly unjust that either should 
deny the efficacy of the other and seize all the 
profits.... 

“Each class, then, must receive its due share, and 
the distribution of created goods must be brought 
into conformity with the demands of the common 
good and social justice, for every sincere observer is 
conscious that the vast differences between the few 
who hold excessive wealth and the many who live in 
destitution constitute a grave evil in modern society. 

“Every effort must be made that fathers of fami- 
lies receive a wage sufficient to meet adequately or- 
dinary domestic needs. If in the present state of 
society this is’not always feasible, social justice de- 
mands that reforms be introduced without delay 
which will guarantee every adult workingman just 
such a wage.... | 

“All are aware that a scale of wages too low, no 
less than a scale excessively high, causes unemploy- 
ment... 

“The condition of any particular business and of 
its owner must also come into question in settling 
the scale of wages; for it is unjust to demand wages 
so high that an employer cannot pay them without 
ruin, and without consequent distress amongst the 
working people themselves. : 

“If the business makes smaller profit on account of 
bad management, want of enterprise or out-of-date 
methods, this is not a just reason for reducing the 
workingman’s wages. If, however, the business does 
not make enough money to pay the workman a just 
wage, either because it is overwhelmed with unjust 
burdens, or because it is compelled to sell its prod- 
ucts at an unjustly low price, those who thus injure 
it are guilty of grievous wrong; for it is they who de- 
prive the workingmen of the just wage, and force 
them to accept lower terms. 

“Let employers, therefore, and employed join in 
their plans and efforts to overcome all difficulties and 
obstacles, and let them be aided in this wholesome 
endeavor by the wise measures of public authority. 
In the last extreme, counsel must:-be taken whether 
the business can continue or whether some other pro- 
vision must be made for the workers. The guiding 
Spirit in this crucial decision should be one of mutual 
understanding and Christian harmony between em- 
ployers and workers.” 


FAULT LIES 
CHIEFLY WITH 


Easier said than done? Not 
at all. The problems of America 
today are not just legislative or 


THE INDIVIDU AL economic but fundamentally they 


are human problems arising out 
of the clash of human beings in whom greed and selfish- 
ness, excessive pride, and a sublimation of the ego have 
superseded the sublimation of God and His influence in our 
world. 

Institutions are being criticised as failing us in these 
troublous times but this is mainly because individuals are 
failing to recognize that there are other compensations 
in life besides material rewards. ' 

It is upon individual honesty, individual unselfishness 
and individual regard or love for other human beings that 
the nation must depend, in the last analysis, for a real 
formula to bring Capital, Management and Labor to- 
gether in a functioning democracy. 

Statutory laws can be helpful as a clarification of es- 
tablished rights and principles but the individual charac- 
ter of man, moulded in obedience to a higher law and a 
higher influence, can alone bring, in a world of economic 
friction, the peace we all yearn to enjoy. 


Address The United States News, 2201 M Street, N. W.., Washington, D. C. 
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